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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the House of Commons on Friday, 12th, a de- 
bate occurred on the Apprehension of Offenders’ Bill, 
under the treaty of Washington, which possesses 
much interest for this side of the water. 

On the order of the day for going into committee 
on the apprehension of offenders (America) bill be- 
ing read, 

Lord Palmerston presented a petition from the An- 
ti-Slavery Society of Plymouth, praying that in this | 
bill provisions should be expressly made, that fugi- 
tive si!aves taken for alleged criminal offences, should 
not be again subjected to slavery. 

Mr. V. Smith should be glad if it were possible to 
exclude fugitive slaves altogether from the operation | 
of this bill; but he did not see how it could be done. | 
Ile should confine some suggestions he wished to | 
make to amending those clauses which related to fu- | 
gitive slaves, hoping that he should induce some ex- | 
pression of opinion from her majesty’s government, | 
knowing how likely it was to have effect in the in- | 
terpretation of the bill across the Atlantic. It ap-| 
peared to him that a fugitive-slave about to be com- | 
mitted by a magistrate, should have some opportuni- 
ty of offering exculpatory evidence. Another ob- 
jection was, that it should not merely be discretion- 
ary on the part of the governor of a colony to send 





the documents relating to the committal of a slave | 


to the Colonial Secretary, but that it should be com- 
pulsory on himto do so. Again, it was said that the 
slave might be committed for every species of rob- 
bery and theft. What was to be held to constitute 
these offences? Was it to be said thatthe clothes 
which a slave had on when he escaped, the boat he 
came in, or the horse that enabled him to effect his 
flight, were stolen. Again, supposing he was really 
guilty of some crime, was he, when taken back, to 
be treated as a slave or a freeman? The conditions 
of trial were very different. 
* * * / y * 

There was a great apprehension entertained by one 
who had devoted his life to mi‘ igating tne horrors of 
slavery—he meant Thomas Clarkson—that slaves 
who had been long inhabitants of free countries 
would have their settlements disturbed by false charg- 
es being preferred against them. For himself, he 
did not apprehend that in such cases there was any 
such danger as that anticipated; but he owned that 
for the future he thought it not unlikely that slaves 
escaping would be prosecuted on groundless charges. 

* * * * ~ # 


The .fttorney General; The object of the right 
honorable gentleman seems to be to exempt fugitive 
slaves wholly from the operation of this bill. He did 
not see how, if any attention was paid to the law of 
nations, such a general exemption should be made.— 
In the case of the Creole it was the opinion of the 
law officers of the government, that, according to 
our law, it could not for a moment be permitted that 
the slaves could be restored. They were as safe in the 
Bahama Islands as they could be in the exchange; 
and whatever were the consequences, her majesty’s 

Vol. AV—Sia. 3. 





ministers were prepared to act up to the law. He 
thought he might pledge the government to’ the de- 
claration, that on any similar occasion they would 
pursue asimilar course. The right hon. gentleman 
had put the case of a slave effecting his escape in a 
boat,and asked whether, if he were charged with 
stealing the boat, he would be surrendered to the 
American government? 

He did not hesitate to say that under such circum- 
stances the man would not be surrendered; and for 
this reason, that it was a principle of our law that a 
slave was not guilty of theft in taking and using the 
property of another, be it a horse ora boat, for the 
purpose of assisting him in effecting his escape. But 
even ifa fugitive slave should take property not with 
the view of aiding his escape—suppose he should 
steal the property, still that would not form a ground 
for delivering him up to the American government, 
| because theft was not one of the crimes enumerated 
in the treaty. No crime was recognized in the trea- 
ty except such as were acknowledged to be such by 
the universal assent of all civilized nations, namely, 
murder, assault with intent to commit murder, piracy, 
arson, robbery, forgery, and the utterance of forged 
paper. It was urged that cases would be got up that 
false charges would be preferred against fugitive 
slaves for the purpose of procuring them to be sur- 
rendered to the United States, That certainly was 
possible, though he did not think it was very pro- 
bable. 

It, however, was not fitting that in dealing with a 
foreign nation, with whom we were on terms of am- 
ity, we should assume that its citizens would com- 
mit perjury tosuch an extent as to render it necessa- 
ry to make special provision against it. Would itbe 
decent on our part to say tu the United States, “we 
will give up any man whom you charge with murder, 
unless he be a slave; but him we will not surrender?” 
Would that not be a plain declaration that a slave 
might commit any crime in America without ineur- 
ring the risk of being delivered upif he should suc- 
ceed in making his escape into the British nation, to 
pursue such a course. If he could for a moment sup- 
pose that the Americans were capable of foreswear- 
ing themselves, it would be far better for us ta ab- 
stain altogether from entering into treaties, or even 
forming commercial relations with a people in whose 
good faith we could put no confidence. 

The right honorable gentleman had adverted to the 

ifference in the punishment inflicted on a slave and 
a freeman in the United States; he said, for instance, 
‘that the crime of arson was punished by death in the 





~ ma — 


would lead to the conelusion that the party was guil- 
ty of the offence with which he was charged. 
* * % * % *” 

In conclusion, he believed that in framing this bill 
the government had taken the best course for carry- 
ing out an object of the highest importance to the 
maintenance of frienjly relations between this coun- 
try and the United States—fhear, hear.] 

Mr. Macauley followed with expressions of dis- 
trust as to the interpretations of the treaty as stated 
by the Attorney General, and expressing a desire 
5 some provision should be introduced into, the 

ili, 
| ‘That in any case of a charge against a slave, he 
should not be delivered up if the offence with which 
he was charged would be one justifiable if commit- 
ted by a freeman. He believed that the view taken 
of the treaty in the United States was, that if a case 
similar to that of the Creole were to occur again, 
that the **pirates and murderers,” as they were call- 
ed, in America, would be delivered up under this act. 
But was this country prepared. to submit tosuch a 
thing? If her majesty’s government have made up 
their minds that they will not be the slave catchers 
for the United States, and if the United States go- 
vernment persist in taking a different view of the 
obligations of the treaty from that taken by her ma- 
jesty’s government, would it not be hetter to, cancel 
this treaty at once? By doing so they would be guil- 
ty of no breach of engagement, for the power of do- 
ing SO Was expressily reserved in the treaty itself.— 
{f, however, her majesty’s government waited till 
another case like that of the Creole occurred, and 
then while they put an interpretation upon the treaty, 
the government of the United States put a differ- 
ent interpretation upon it, it was very possible that 
the most serious consequences might arise. [flear.] 

The @#torney General said that, in al} the case 
put by the right honorable gentleman, no doubt could 
arise. The bill expressily said that the fugitives 
must be tried by the laws of the country where they 
were found, 

Mr. Mucauley asked whether he was to under- 
stand, then, that an action not criminal in a freeman, 
could not be held to be criminal in a slave? 

The Altorney Gengral said he was of opinion that 
an Enlish magistrate would not be at liberty to en- 
ter into the question as to whether the fugitive 
brought before him was a slave or not. He could 
only enter into. such questions of common law as 
might arise out of the case, and if the accused per- 
son was not shown tobe a criminal, extradition could 





| case of a slave, and by imprisonment in that of a ci- 
| tizen; and then the right honorable gentleman esked 
whether a fugitive slave was to be delivered into the | 
‘hands of the Americans as a slave, or in his new! 
character of a freeman, which he had acquired by | 
placing his foot upon British soil? His (the Attorney 
General’s) answer to the question was this, that we 
had nothing whatever to do with the circumstance of 
the pergon delivered being aslave ora freeman.— 
We should deliver him up as acriminal. His right 
honorable friend opposite (Mr. Macaulay) seemed 
somewhat startled at that proposition; but it was cor- 
rect. The word “slavery” wasnot mentioned either 
in this treaty or the bill. We had nothing to do with 
it. All that we insist upon is, that before any man 
shall be delivered up to the Americans, he shall be 
charged with one of the crimes mentioned in the 
treaty. If that were done, we did not care whether 
the man had been a slave or not; if it were not done, 
we were equally indifferent as to whether the man 
had been a slave or not. 
+ * ° * # * 


There would be the greatest practical difficulty in 
taking any other course than that prescribed by the 
bill. He begged to call the attention of the house 
to the following provision in the first clause—‘‘Pro- 
vided that this should only be done upon such evi- 
dence of criminality as, according to the laws of the 
place where the fugitive or person so charged should 
be found, would justify his apprehension and com- 
mitment,” This was a great security against com- 
mission of jnjustice. Jt was clearly provided that a 
person charged could be delivered up only on the 
production of such evidence as would warrant his 
committal for trial according to the laws of this 
country. Now, the laws of this country require that 
a person shall not be committed for trial on suspi- 





take place. 

Viscount Palmerston said he did not go so far as 
some of his friends, in his apprehensions as to the ef- 
fects of this bill, and the explanation of the honor- 
able and learned gentleman who had just sat down 
had gone far to remove the apprehensions which he 
might have entertained. He (Lord Palmerston) un- 
derstood that in no case where qa slave was charged 
with the offence of murder or robbery, would any 
English magistrate be justified in delivering him up 
for trial, unless the offence he was charged with was 
one that was looked on as murder or robbery by the 


|law of England, and he apprehended that any act 


that a slave might commit in resisting the coercion 
of his master, could not amount to murder, and wauld 
not justify a magistrate in giving up the fugitive, 
Lorp Brovenam, THE Iron Duke, O’ConneLt 
AND THE ARMY. Age does not seem to impair the 
vigor of mind, or clearness of perception, or firm- 


|ness of purpose of the Duke of Wellington, wha 


gave recent indication (on the 12th ult.) of all these 
qualities in the brief speech we annex. 

Lord Brougham had introduced a penal bill into 
the Lords, founded on what he consideredan attempt 
by O'Connell to corrupt the army. 

In the course of one of his harangues, O’Connell 
had declared that the overthrow of Espartero in 
Spain (the tyrant Espartero, as it pleased Mr. O’- 
Connel]] to call him,) was effected by the sergeants 
of the army, whom he complimented as a very fine 
hody of men, and then, after describing the ser- 
geants of the British army as “‘the finest, the bravest, 
the most intelligent and trustworthy body of men,” 
he added; 

%‘‘In every other service ‘he sergeants are made of- 
ficers of, but in the British service they have not yet 
learned to do that act cf justice; but, if our cause 





cion, but only on such evidence as, if uncontradicted, 


goes on, we will do them this piece ofservice. That 
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was, when all the officers in the army became re- 
pealers, then the government will alter their plan, 
and appoint a great many of the sergeants to com- 
missions, for fear they would ‘pronounce,’ and I give 
them advice to do so from this spot.” 

This was looked upon by Lord Brougham as dan- 
gerous sedition, and his bill was designed to meet the 
case. It was opposed, however, by the ministry, 
who said they had power enough, and it was with- 
drawn by Lord Brougham, after this very characte- 
ristic speech of the Duke: 

The Duke of Wellington said: My lords, I was not 
in the house yesterday when my noble and learned 
friend brought forward this measure, and I confess 
that I was a little surprised when [ heard that he 
founded that measure upon the public announcement, 
as is usual in these cases, of a conspiracy—an in- 
tention to corrupt the army. I wonder that my no- 
ble and learned friend did not see that this is the 
usual course on these occasions; that is, a public an- 
nouncement of having an intention to commit a 
crime. That is the common practice now. But I 
will tell your lordships, to plunder the public in Ire- 
land of money for the purpose of O’Conne}! rent 
(cheers), or repeal contribution, or what not, is one 
thing; to excite the common people of the country to 
approach as near as possible to the commission of 
crime, and to do all the mischief that is possible to 
be done to the country without exposing one’s own 
person, is another thing (cheers); but to corrupt the 
army is quite a different thing (hear, hear), which | 
hope and trust, I may promise your lordships will not 
be fulfilled (cheers). 

Lord Brougham, who cuts all sorts of fantastic 
tricks occasionally, in the House of Lords, is thus 
spoken of by the London Morning Chronicle: 

“After all, itis hardly possible for Lord Brough- 
am to be dull. He may be restless, ridiculous, spite- 
ful, vain, tormenting, whimsical, tantalizing, or mis- 
chievous, but it must be a great effort for him to 
ceasé to be entertaining. As ‘clown of the ring’ in 
the House of Lords, his services should be distinctly 
recognized, and gratefully acknowledged. Nothing 
comes amiss tohim. He does not even seem to be 
troubled with the recollection that there was once 
such a man as Henry Brougham. Itis, perhaps, his 
obliviousness of this fact which keeps him from do- 
tage; for he ence persuaded the country that he was 
a lawyer, an orator,*a statesman, and a universal 
genius. He is still a splendid specimen of the talking 


machine.” 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 

PRocLAMATION OF EsPpARTERO—HIS ARRIVAL AT 
Lisson. We have Lisbon news to the 7th inst. Es- 
partero had arrived there on the previous night from 
Cadiz, in her majesty’s ship Malabar. He had not 
formally applied for permission to lanc, but it was 
intimated to him that the government couid not con- 
cede it, the Spanish Ambassador at Lisbon, Senhor 
Agvilar, having declared in favor of the actual go- 
vernment at Madrid. Espartero was expected to 
proceed, as soon as his Duchess joined him, in the 
Malabar, to England. 


Lisbon, Mug. 7, 1843. Last evening, at a late hour, 
the Malabar, British line of battle ship, anchored in 
the Tagus, with the Duke of Vittoria on board. It 
appears that the government is at a loss how to re- 
ceive him. A council of state was held this morn- 
ing to decide upon this important point of diplomacy. 
Jt is to be presumed that as he is treated on board 
with the honors of Regent, the example will be fol 
lowed here; nothing has transpired with regard to his 
landing, but the general opinion is that he wi}l not 
leave the ship. After the attack upon Seville, he en- 
tered the same with his regiment of Luchana, but a 
masked battery of twelve guns opening its fire upon 
them, the whole, it appears, was destroyed. Espar- 
tero then retired precipitately to Utrera, having giv- 
en orders to the troops to follow; these orders were 
disobeyed, the whole of his forces completely: aban- 
doning him, and it was with the greatest difficulty he 
succeeded in reaching the port of Santa Maria, 
where he embarked exposed to a heavy fire from the 
soldiery commanded by General Concha; he got on 
board the steamer Betis, from thence to the Malabar; 
this took place on the 30th. 

Concha entered Cadiz, dissolved the National Mi- 
litia, and dismissed the whole of the authorities ap- 
pointed by the Regent: many of the officers, among 
them Merliani, who arrived here in the steamér, 
joined the Duke on board the Malabar; together with 
his staff, there are upwards of thirty on board. From 
the Betis he addressed the following manifesto: 

“TO THE NATION. 

“T accepted the charge of Regent of the kingdom 
to give security to the constitution and to the throne 
of the Queen, after Providence had, by crowning the 
noble efforts of the people, freed it from despotism. 
As chief magistrate, I swore to maintain the Fun- 


To this blind respect do its enemies owe their tri- 
umph. But I am not perjured. 
“There was atime when I witnessed the re-estab- 
lishment of the laws, and I then hoped that at the 
expiration of the term marked by the constitution I 
should have been enabled to deliver up to the Queen 
a monarchy tranquil in its interior, and exteriorly re- 
spected. ‘Fhe nation gave me proofs of its satisfac- 
tion in my zeal and acontinual triumphin my behalf, 
and even in those districts where insurrection had 
raised its head, pointing out to me its wish notwith- 
standing the agitated state of some of the cities 
where anarchy was raging. A military insurrection, 
without the slightest pretext, concluded the work 
commenced by a mere few; and, abandoned by those 
whom I so often had led to victory, 1 am com- 
pelled to seek refuge ina foreign land, fervidly de- 
siring the felicity of my beloved country. ‘To its 
justice I .ecommend those who never abandoned the 
cause of legitimacy, loyal to the last, even in the 
most critical moments. In these the State will ever 
find its most decided assistants. 
“Duke or Vitroria. 

“Steamer Betis, July 30, 1843.” 

EASTERN EMPIRES. 
There have been further disturbances in Syria. A 
party of Maronites attacked and defeated a party of 
Turks and Arnauts near Balbec. 
Latest accounts from Circassia do not represent 
the Russians as making any great progress in their 
last great attempt to re-conquer the hardy moun- 


taineers. 

MEXICO AND YUCATAN. 
We have Merida dates to the 10th ult. General 
Sentmanat is still attempting to make a diversion 
against Mexico. After the departure of his officer 


ers are to be ee for the purpose of settling al! 
existing difficulties between the two countries, under 
the neutral and friendly mediation of Great Britain 
France, and the United States.” 

The Houston Telegraph of the 16th states that in 
pursuance of this publication Colonels S. Williams, 
and George W. Hockley have been appointed com- 
missioners on the part of Texas. 

The following is given as the precise terms of the 
communication of Santa Anna to the British minis. 
ter relative to the armistice: 

“Santa Anna, in a verbal conversation with the Bri- 
tish charge at Mexico, said: ‘You may inform Gen. 
Houston that if he willsuspend hostilities on the part 
of Texas J will suspend them on the part of Mexico, 
and that I will receive commissioners from him to ne- 
gotiate as to the terms of the armistice; and that | 
will also receive propositions from him for a perma- 
nent peace, but will not entertain any proposition 
having for its object the separation of the depart- 
ment of Texas and Mexico.” 

A correspondence has been published between the 
agent of the government of Yucatan and Commodore 
Moore, late of the Texan navy, in which it is stated 
that the commodore was paid $41 976, for the services 
rendered to Yucatan, all of which was spent in the 
repair of the Texan fleet. Commodore Moore has 
further received $2,900 as a compensation for his 
services. 

The British charge d’affaires, Capt. Elliott, has 
made a formal requisition in the name of his govern- 
ment upon that of Texas, for 3,000,000 acres of land 
in the section of country, designated on the old maps 
as Cameron’s and Beale’s grant. The claim is pre- 
ferred for John W. Woodward and others, subjects, 
it would appear, of Great Britain. 





for Yucatan, his partizans fell back on La Palisada, 
where they entrenched themselves. Ampudia sent 
against them a detachment of 300 Mexicans who 
were warmly received by the insurgents, and- were 
compelled to retreat with considerabie loss. Sent- 


ing new forces, to enable him to meet Ampudia. He 
is enlisting soldiers with great activity, and as soon 
as his numbers become respectable he will return to 
Tobaseo and recommence hostilities. 


Vera Cruz, July 26. Public feeling appeared to 
be in favor of an early adjustment of the difficulties 
between Mexico and Texas, and the appointment of 
the Texan commissioners was generally approv- 
ed of. 

There was no prospect of any immediate arrange- 
ment of the existing difficulties between Mexico and 
Yucatan. 

When the Amazon sailed there was no American 
man-of-war in port to receive the Mexican indem- 
nity. 

The primary elections have taken place for the 
new Congress, and so far as the results were known 
at Vera Cruz on the 23d ult., they had uniformly 
gone against Santa Anna, as we are informed, though 
the Courier of last evening says that in Vera Cruz 
they were favorable to the provisional President. It is 
thence presumed that he will assuredly dissolve the 
new Congress, as he has done before. 

The official organ of the government has translat- 
ed the address of the thirteen abolition members of 
our last Congress to the people of this country, in 
regard to the anuexation of Texas to the U. States. 

The Censor of the 2st containsa letter from Ma- 
tamoras of the 9th, announcing that the Texan sehr. 
Santa Anna had arrived there, having on board Mr. 
Golan, a Mexican officer, who had carried despatch- 
es from Santa Anna to the President of Texas, and 
returned with the answer. The writer says that it 
is very satisfactory for Mexico; that the Texan com- 
missioners will be at Laredo on the 25th September, 
a frontier town, where the conditions and duration 
of the armistice will be arranged. 

TEXAS. 

By way of New Orleans we have Galveston dates 
to the 22d ultimo. The following is from the Na- 
tional Vindicator (the Texas official paper) of the 
5th in relation to the negotiations for peace now 
pending between the republics of Texas and Mexico: 

‘‘Despatches have just been received at the state 
department from Captain Charles Elliot, her Britan- 
nic majesty’s charge d’affaires, communicating offi- 
cial notice of the fact that General Adrian Woll, com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the north, had been 
authorized by the supreme government of Mexico 
to arrange with commissioners to be appointed by 
Texas more definitely the terms of the armistice al- 
ready established between the two countries, and that 


Mexico. We also understand that commissivners 
will be appointed to meet at Loredo in September 
next, and that upon a satisfactory adjustment of the 
points there to be discussed and the ratification of 





damental Law—neither to save it did | infringe it. 


the same by the respective parties, commission- 





It is stated that the claimants have expended $60,- 
000 to secure their claim. The Houston Star denies 
the justice of the demand, and states thas the matter 
' will be submitted to congress, who will doubtless re- 


ject the claim. 
manat has gone to Yucatan for the purpose of levy-| 














NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
_ Tue Secretary or War, has returned to Wash- 
| ington. 
| ‘tHE Secretary or THE Navy has left the seat of 
government on a visit to Boston. 
Resignation. Exvisua Wuirt.essy, Esq. is said 








; to have tendered his resignation of the office of sixth 


auditor of the treasury. 





DIPLOMATIC. We learn with pleasure that our 
distinguished countryman, Henry Wheaton, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States near the Prussian government, has 
been elected an honorary member of the Academy 
of Sciences of Berlina. That this is no empty com- 
pliment is evinced by the fact that Mr. Wheaton is 
_ believed to be the first foreign minister, certainly he 

is the first American, on whom this honor has been 

conferred. , [ Madisonian, 
| ‘Tne Hon. Henry Wuearon, minister to Prnssia, 
| has beeu elected an honorary member of the Acade- 
my of Sciences at Berlin. 

Russian Minister. Washington, Sept. 6. There 
|appears to be some misunderstanding as to who 

is the Russian minister at Washington; though I[ 
believe that Baron Bodisco is still the man. Some 
time ago M. Bodisco applied to the Czar for leave to 
return home on a visit, which was granted, and 
| Count Zabrelo appointed to fill his place until his re- 
turn again to his duties. For some unexplained rea- 
sons, his countship deferred his arrival four months 
|after the assigned time, thus keeping M. Bodisco on 
ithe eve of going, but unable tu go. In the mean- 
time one of his sons and Mr. Williams (the Baron’s 
father-in-law) died, and the count arrives just as 
| Bodisco cannot leave on account of his domestic trou- 
| bles. Thus situated, Bodisco remains for a few 
months for the count, the count could wait for months 
for him.” This leaves Count Zabrelo in an awkward 
| dilemma, as he must either return, or remain without 
Salary or recognized official capavity. [N. ¥. Sun. 


Consuz Generat or Wirntemporc. The king of 
Wirtemburg has 2 ET Ferpinanp L. Bravuns, 
esq. consul general of Wirtemburg, in the United 
States of America, to reside in Baltimore. Mr. B. 
| succeeds to the of office held for many years past by 
the late Curistian Mayer, Esq. 














Tue New York Wasnineton Monument Asso- 
ciation was fully organized on Tuesday, and is now 


hostilities would immediately cease on the part of | prepared to proceed to business agreeably to the pro- 


visions of its charter. Colonel John Trumbull! (for- 
merly aid of General Washington) was elected pre- 
'sident, Hon. Robert H. Morris, (Mayor,) vice presi- 
| dent, Nicholas Dean, Esq. Secretary, and Moses H. 
Grinnell, Esq. Treasurer. 
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A SLAVE CASE—.4n important decision, if main- 
jained. Some weeks since a colored woman was en- 
ticed away from her owners, while staying at Man- 
sion House in this city. She was publicly exhibited 
at the recent Abolition Convention at the capitol, 
and has since been secreted near the city. Yester- 
day she was brought before Judge Hilton, on a writ 
of habeas corpus, sued out byher master. The hear- 
ing was prolonged until a late hour, when it was ad- 
‘ourned until this evening and the woman was sent to 
jail. The ‘Howard street Retreat” was closely 
watched during the night by a large number of our 
colored citizens, who evidently feared that some trick 
would be played upon them. There was much ex- 
citement in that vicinity, but the night passed off 
without any outbreak. One or two who were dispos- 
ed to be more noisy than the law allows, were threat- 
ened with incarceration in the watch house, but no 
commitments were made. 

This morning a large crowd had collected around 
the jail awaiting the decision. It at length arrived, 
directing the sheriff to inform the slave that she was 
at liberty to return to her master or remain at the 
north; in fact, that she was free. She chose not to 
return and left the jail, escorted by a host of citizens 
who cheered her and her escort most enthusiastically. 
We understand that the ground upon which the judge 
came to his decision was, that as her master had 
brought her to this state, she could not be considered 
under the constitution as a fugitive from another state, 
and that in consequence under our own state law she 
was free. Hadshe escaped from another state and 
been arrested in this, a contrary decision would have 
been the result. This decision and the grounds upon 
upon which it is based, are unquestionably correct. 
lf southern gentlemen bring their slaves to N. York, 
they must do so at’theirown risk. By our laws they 
are free as soon as they reach New York soil. So 
will our courts, juries, and last, though not least, our 
people uniformly decide. [Albany Evening Jour, 


UNITED STATES SENATE. It being now 
certain, from the result: of the election in ‘l'ennessee, 
that the majority of the United States senate will be 
whig, the New York Tribune gives the following list 
for reference: [Salem Reg. 

13 whigs, whose terms expire in 1845, 
Vt. Sam’l S. Phelps. | Del. R. H. Bayard. 








-—— 


Mass. Rufus Choate. | Md. W.D. Merrick. 
R. 1 Wm. Sprague. | Va. Wm. C. Rives. 
Conn. J. W. Huntington. | Miss. John Henderson. 
N.Y. N. P. Tallmadge. | ‘Tenn. Whig* 


N. J. Wm. Dayton. | la. Albert S. White. 
Michigan, Augustus S Porter. 

4 democrats, whose terms expire in 1845; 
Me. John Fairfield. | Ohio. Benj. Tappan. 
Penn. D. W. Sturgeon. | Mo. T. H. Benton. 

12 whigs, whose terins expire in 1847: 


Me. George Evans. | N.C. Willie P. Mangum. 


Mass. Isaac C. Bates. | Ga. John M. Berrien. 
R. I. J. F. Simmons. | Tenn. Whig* 

N. J. J. W. Miller. | Ky. J.T. Morehead. 
Del. T. Clayton. | J.a. Alex. Barrow. 


Va. Wm. S. Archer. 

6 democrats, whose 
N.H. Levi Woodbury. 
8.C. Dan’l, E. Huger. 


Mich. W. Woodbridge. 
terms expire in 1847: 





lil. Loco to be chos’n 


Ark. Wm. S. Fulton. 
Miss. R. J. Walker. 
Ala. Wm. R. King. 


3 whigs, whose terms expire in 1849: 


Vt. Wm. C. Upham. 


| Ky. J.J. Crittenden. 


Louisiana, Alexander Porter. 


13 democrats, whose 
N.H. C.G. Atherton, 


terms expire in 1849: 
Ga. W. T. Colquitt. 





Conn, John M. Niles.{ | Ala. Arthur P. Bagby. 
N.Y. Siias Wright Jr. | Ohio, William Allen. 
Penn. James Bucnanan. | la. EK. A. Hannegan§. 
N.C, W.H. Haywood Jr, | Mil. Sidney Breese. 
S.C, Geo. McDuftie. | Mo. Lewis F. Linn. 


Arkansas, Ambrose H. Sevier. 
A senator from Maryland, whose term expires in 
1849, is to be elected by the legislature to be chosen 
in October, 


RECAPITULATION. 
Whigs. Democrats. 
Senators whose terms expire in 1845, 13 4 


és “é 6 ae 


“© 1847,° 12 6 
“158, 32 13 


«cc 66 a6 ag 


Be Total 28 23 


*T'o be chosen. 
tNow. insane. A successor must be chosen. 


$Hannegan’s seat, it is said, will be contested by O. H. 
Smith, whig. 


THE NEXT CONGRESS. By farther accounts 
of the late elections it appears that in the 7th con- 
gressional district of Indiana, Joseph A. Wright (Van 
Burenite) is elected by a majority of 7 votes, and not 
E. W. McGaughey as at first reported. This makes 








New Congress. Old Congress. 
We “LL. WwW. “de 


Missouri 5 2 
Georgia* 6 7 
Arkansas 1 i 
New York 10 24 - 19 Qi 
Delaware 1 1 
Massachusetts} 4 2 6 1 
South Carolina 7 1 8 
New Hampshire 4 5 
Connecticut 4 6 
Virginia 3 22 . 
Louisiana 4 2 1 
North Carolina 4 5 8 5 
Tennessee 5 6 8 5 
Kentucky 5 4) 1] 2 
Indiana Q 8 & l 
Illinois 1 6 2 1 
Alabama 1 6 5 
Rhode Island 2 2 

38 105 86 72 


There are eight states yet to elect, and vacancies 
to be filled by two others, as follows: 
No. of Members. Date of Election. 
=< 


Vermont 5) September 5 
Maine 7 4 11 
Georgia, vacancies 2 Qotober 2 
Maryland 6 “ 4 
Ohio 21 " 10 
Pennsylvania 24 “ 10 
New Jersey 5 “10&11 
Michigan 5 November 6 
Mississippi 4 “ 6&7 
Massachusetts, vacancies 4 As 13 
80 


Elected as above 143 


—— 


Total members 223—last congress, 242. 


*'I'wo vacancies. tvuur vacancies. 








OHIO RIVER IMPROVEMENTS. Capt. W. 
H. Swirt in charge of the bureau, in reply to a call 
from the secretary at war, reported on the 15th Au- 
gust on the following works: 

1. The dams at White’s Ripple, Black’s Island, 
Petticoat Ripple, Blannerhasset’s Island, (head and 
foot), Fish Creek Island, and Butfington’s Island. 

2. Repairing old dam at Captian Island. 

3. Jettie at foot of Marietta Island. 

4. Two machine-boats employed 1n raising snags 
and rocks from the channel of the river. 

5. Steam scrape-boat employed in deepening the 
channel at Brown’s Isiand. 

6. Crane-boat employed in removing rocks from 
channel at same point. 

The officer reports that the work at these several 
points will be continued through the present month. 


The general superintendent reports, under date 
Qist July, that the Ohio had been to high to admit of 
surveys or operations upon the snags in the law-wa- 
ter channels of the Ohio. 

Ihave only to add that it is intended to continue 
to prosecute energetically these several improvements 
both in the Ohio and Mississippi, to the full extent 
of the means appropriated by congress for that ob- 
ject. 


FRUITS OF THE TARIFF—Manoracrures or 
THE west. We are daily meeting with facts, illus- 
trating the benign influences of the present tariff, and 
the rapid prices. The following fact we learn from 
a western gentleman a day or two since. 


At or near the village of Hamilton, the capital of 
Butler county, Ohio, the Miami river has just been 
thoroughly dammed so as to turn all its waters when 
low into a raceway, on which q fall is obtained of 
twenty-eight feet, with water enough to carry one 
hundred and fifty runs of stones. The whole cost of 
the water-works is about $30,000, and although the 
enterprise is of very recent commencement, already 
two cotton factories, a woollen factory, and five er 
six heavy grist-mills are going up on this water-privi- 
lege, while there is abundant power for many times 
the number. The location is directly on the Miami 
canal, requiring but a short cut to load and unload 
wheat, flour, cotton, &c., directly from the canal in- 
to the factories and mills: the distance is but twenty- 
five miles from Cincinnati, a city of seventy thousand 
inhabitants, or as Jarge as Boston was in 1830; and 
coal, iron, &c. can be delivered here from the Ohio 
as cheaply as above high water mark in Cincinnati. 
Cotton from below can be delivered at the factories 
as cheaply as in New Orleans. All this is in the 





the Indiana delegation stand 8 V. Buren, and 2 whig. 


midst of a rich, well settled, thrifty farming country, 
where provisions cost on the average but half as much 
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as the Loweli, while cotton and nearly every other 
material is much cheaper. 

Every thing, therefore conspires to justify the con- 
fident belief that here the foundation has been laid 
of a city destined to rival the great eastern metro- 
polis of manufacturing. 

The advantage of such an enterprise to the whole 
surrounding region cannot be over-estimated. It will 
increase the value of all taxed property, and nearly 
double that of labor and its products. I[t will tend 
to counteract the disproportion of the sexes—the ex- 
cess of males in the west, of the females of the east, 
which is now great, and greatly to be regretted. It 
will reduce the price generally of whatever the 
neighboring people have to buy and increase that of 
the articles they now produce in excess, tending to 
produce a wholesome equilibrium of things. 

There is one instance among a hgadred of similar 
benign enterprises now approaching their consumma- 
tion under the general shelter of our new tariff. The 
hundreds would be thousands, if the hope that the 
present tariff would be permanent were ripened to a 
certainty. Tennessee has secured us for this winter 
and our national industry will for a season expand 
and prosper. But let loco focoism win a victory in 
1844, and we shall again commence the downward 
career of derangement, obstruction, distress, and ruin. 

[N. ¥. Tribune. 


CIVILITIES. We learn from the New York Cou- 
rier that the secretary of state has recently convey- 
ed to the village authorities of Oswego, the thanks 
of the British government to the people of Oswego, 
for the ‘“‘attention and considerate respect shown by 
them towards the remains of the Jate Sir Charles 
Bagot, and towards his family upon their being land- 
ed at that port from on board H, M. S. Traveller.” 
Lord Aberdeen, British secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, directed Mr. Fox, her majesty’s minister at 
Washington, to make known these sentiments to the 
citizens of Oswego; and the minister accordingly com- 
municated them to Mr. Upshur, secretary of state; 
through whom they were transmitted to Oswego.— 
Such incidents are exceedingly gratifying in the in- 
tercourse between two nations so amicable in their 
relations as the United States and Great Britain, and 
this instance of a friendly feeling is especially agree- 
able under the circumstances of the case. ‘There 
has unhappily been for a few years past a bitterness 
of feeling on both sides of the line on our northern 
border, which nothing could tend so much to soften 
as such manifestations as took place at Oswego on the 
occasion of the arrival of the late governor general’s 
remains. ‘The correspondence is alike honorable to 
all parties. 


Se | 
war 


MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. The 
New Orleans Courier pubiishes the following as a 
literal translation from the Mexico Diario del 
Gobierno—of the note addressed by the Mexican 
minister of foreign affairs to Gen, Waddy Thompson, 
our minister at that place. 

To his excellency Waddy Thompson, envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United Stutes. 
PALACE OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, 
Mexico, July 31, 1843. 

The public papers of Texas, as well as the organs 
to which the conduct of Mr. Houston has given some 
force, in recently proclaiming an armistice with the 
rest of the republic, and in manifesting his desire to 
bring about some arrangement which may put an 
end to the separation which has existed since 1835, 
makes us naturaily acknowledge that the government 
established in that department has not organized and 
does not sustain the expedition, which, according to 
all appearances, is composed of citizens of the United 
States and has introduced itselt into New Mexico, a 
territory depending on this republic; and thus, with 
the true object of conquest and pluncer, these men 
have armed themselves against a couniry which they 
invade with no other pretext than that of depreda- 
tion, subjecting themselves by this sole act to be 
treated with all the rigor which the laws of nations 
prescrbe against those who violate the most sacred 
principles at the same time with existing treaties. 


The arms and resources with which they have at- 
tempted this invasion have been drawn from Missou- 
ri, Illinois, and the territory of Arkansas, countries 
which bolong to the United States, This conduct is 
the more astonishing as Mexico sees it practised at 
the very moment that she reiterates proofs of the 
best harmony with those states, without giving them 
any motive for invading her territory by that nation, 
and when she js religiously carrying into effect, with 
the good faith and punctuality with which nations 
fulfil their engagemenis, the payments to which she 
bound herself by the conventions of 1839 and 1843. 

The assault to which the undersigned alludes, 
which is committed at the moment when Texas sus- 
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tains transactions tending to regulate the differences 
commenced and kept up for nine years, has not been 
and cannot be indiflerent tohis excellency the pro- | 
visional president, and the undersigned has received 
express orders to address to his excellency the envoy 
extraordinary of the United States,fand to inform 
him, in order that he may apprize his government, 
that the supreme government of Mexico formally and 
solemnly protests against the invasion of New Mexico 
by citizens of the United States as an act openly hos- 
tile and contrary to the law of nations; that in con- 
sequence all the expenses incurred by Mexico in re- 
pelling these aggressions and all the damages resul- 
ting from them will be claimed at a proper time by 
the republic, to which, from this moment, a large 
and just satisfaction is due. To demand satisfaction 
as a matter of right between friendly nations is ano- 
ther command made to the undersigned, and accord: 
ingly he hereby fulfils the same. It is a demand sus- 
tained by the common law, the rights of nations, the 
international rights, and the principles of a vigorous 
justice. 

Mexico sees one of her departments attacked by an 
armed band, with no other pretext than that of ag- 
gression; she sees at the same time the views and in- 
tentions which animate them; and although she is 
not ignorant of what class to which those men be- 
long, she is nevertheless aware that they are citizens 
of the United States, and that profitting of their lo- 
cal situation and their proximity to the frontiers, 
they are striving by devastation to enjoy all the ad- 
vantages derived from invasions by an armed 
force, without regard and consideration to the con- 
sequences to which such acts may expose them.— 
And Mexico knowing to what government belong 
those whocommit these acts, who is aware of the 
wrongs and mjustices which they cause, will she re- 
main a tame spectator of her citizens and territory 
suffering all the evils of an invasion like this, com- 
mitted by men who ought to respect the laws of na- 
tions and the treaties existing between the two re- 
publics? If those who are guilty of this conduct 
were Mexicans, how would the fact be exaggera- 
ted, how would the people of the United States de- 
claim against it as atrocious and unheard of? 

If it be the duty of the undersigned to address the 
present communication to Mr. Thompson, he doubts 
not that the government of the United States, from 
which the Mexican government receives the most 
expressive proofs of kindness, will receive te pre- 
sent reclamation as a national duty which eminently 
aflects the general and public interests of the people 
of Mexico, and the happiness for which the provis- 
ional president is responsible. 

‘The undersigned repeats to his excellency Mr. 
Thompson the assurance of his most distinguished 
consideration. 

JOSE MARIA DE BOCANEGRA. 








INDIAN TROUBLES. We learn from the Platte 
Eagle that the Ottoes, in a council with Major Miller, 
their agent, refused to sign receipts for provisions 
issued to them; and, moreover, gave him to under- 
stand that he must leave their nation. ‘his and the 


attack of some of the Otloe people on the fleet of 


Mackinaw boats, were reported to the proper depart- 
ment. Mr. Mitchell, superintendent of Indian affairs, 
a few days since passed up with a company of infan- 
try on a visit to the Ottoes. He will hold a council 
with the tribe. 


BONES OF BLACK HAWK—HIS GRAVE.— 


young Indian dandy paints when he goes a courting, 
thus conveying the idea to the living indians, that 
their great chief had gone a courting to anotier world 
where should he receive the favor of the “Great 
Spirit.” he would be united to some squaw, who had 
passed the bounds of mortality, and that there they 
would live forever, in the green hunting grounds 
where deer and elk abound, and no white man woyld 
be there to molest them. 

And so Black Hawk’s bones are now but subjects 
for anatomic curiosity, and Oceola’s skull is but a 
phrenologic model is some studio of St. Augustine! 

It is thus rendered more probable that Alexander’s 
dust serves but to “‘stopsome bung hole” of intem- 
perance. 

CHEROKEE if IANS. A report of the mur- 
der of Ross the cl.ief, reached usa few days since, 
which we rejoice to find was untrue. What gave rise 
to the tale is explained by Gen. Taylor, our valuable’ 
officer on that frontier: 

The general election which took place under their 
constitution on the 7th ult. has resulted in the re-elec- 
tion of Ross to the presidency, by a majority of over 
800 votes: 

Headquarters 2d Military Department, 

Fort Smith, August 15, 1843. 

Sir: I regret to report that the election held on the 
7th of August, in the Cherokee nation, was accom- 
panied at one precinct with a serious disturbance.— 
Rumors of the affair reached this place in such an 
exaggerated form that I left on the 13th for Fort 
Gibson, fearing that further outrages might occur and 
render necessary the interposition of a military force. 
I was met, however, on the road by intelligence on 
state I relied, from which I gathered the following 
which of the case: 
At one of the precincts in the Saline district, about 
forty miles from Fort Gibson, a difficulty arose at the 
polls, growing, it is believed, out of some threats 
made against the Ross voters in that neighborhood, 
which resulted in the death of Isaac Bushyhead, and 
in wounding severely David Vann and Elijah Hicks, 
all three Ross men, and the last two of considerable 
note. It was hoped that both would recover. Six 
persons seem to have been engaged in this affair, four 
of whom have been apprehended by the Cherokees, 
and are now in irons; the other two, one of whom is 
a white man, had escaped, but were pursued by a 
party, and will no doubt be taken. 

As the Cherokee laws seemed adequate to main- 
tain themselves on this occasion, and as nothing like 
a general feud was likely to accrue, | deemed it use- 
less to proceed further on my way to Fort Gibson, 
and accordingly returned. The commanding officer 
|o: that post is directed to afford the Cherokee autho- 
:vilies every facility in securing the murderers, and to 
detain the white man, when taken that he may be 
tried before the federal court. 

lt is understood that Mr. Ross has been re-elected 
principal chief by a handsome majority. I am, sir, 
very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Z. TAYLOR, 
Bt. Brig. Gen. U. S. A. Com’ding. 
T he Adjutant General of the army, Washington. 


Evection. By the Van Buren (Ark.) Intelligen- 
cer of the 19th inst. we learn that Ross is elected 
Principal Chief and Lowry Assistant Principal Chief, 
by a majority of 923 votes,receiving nearly two 
thirds of the whole number of the votes polled.— 
National committee 13 Ross men, 3 Vann men, Coun- 





The editor of the Burlington, lowa, Hawkeye states 
that the remains of Black Hawk were stolen, and 


Gov. Lucas made a requisition for them in behalf of 


the widow and children of the old Brave, and found 
them in the hands of an anatomist at Quincy, well 
cleaned and ready to be wired. They are still in 
Burlington, though it was the desire and expectation 


of the family that they should be deposited in the 
A writer in the Hawkeye 
in describing the “new purchase” on the east side of 
Desmoines river, gives the following account of the 


Burlington burial ground. 


grave of Black Hawk: 
At the upper end of the prairie, a few hundred 


yards from where the timber sets in, is the grave of 
the once renowned chief of the Sacs and oxes—the 
mighty and unconguerable ‘Black Hawk.’ It might 


not be out of place here to give a description of his 
grave. 


round. 


[t ss constructed atter the Indian mode of 
burial, by building a pen of round poles about ten 
feet long and three wide; the pen is built as high as 
the shoulders of a man would be when sitting on the 
ln the west end of this pen, the mighty 

lack Hawk was placed ina sitting posture, with his 
face towards the rising sun, his gun, tomahawk and 
blanket were placed by the side of him: and then the 
pen was covered over, leaving the head and neck of 
the chief exposed to the weather; his face was paint- 
ed red, and striped off with black, just as a living 











cil 18 Ross men, 6 Vann men. On joint ballott 31 
| Ross men, and9 Vann men. The Intelligencer announ- 
‘ces the gratifying fact that peace and quiet prevail 
‘among the Cherokees. “The wheels of government 
are in regular operation—-and as little excitement 
exists in the nation at this time, as did at any other 
period, except inthe neighborhood where the late 
murder was committed.” 


THE ARMY. 

The commander-in-chief, Major General Scorr and 
suite, passed through Albany on the 12th inst. on their 
route to Washington. 
Adjutant General R. Jones, we understand, js 
at the Virginia White Sulphur Springs, recruiting 
his health. 
TRANSFER OF TROOPS. Three of the companies of 
the 2d regiment of U.S. Artillery, which for up- 
wards of a year past, have been stationed at Fort 
Adams, Newport, R. I., have left there, company F. 
Capt. Clarke, for Fort Hamilton; company I. Capt. 
Lowd, for Fort Lafayette. Company A. Capt. Dun- 
ean, of Light Artillery, seventy men, fifty-six field 
pieces, which was ordered to Fort Adams during the 
Dorie war, left there for Fort Hamilton, L. 1., where 
they are now posted. 
It is stated that three companies of Col. Crane’s 
regiment, First Artillery, will take post at Fort 


Fort. The Bangor Whig of the 31st ult. announ- 
ces that decided preparations are being made to con. 
struct u fort upon the Penobscot river at the Nar. 
rows. 

The northern range of U. S. Barracks near the ¢j- 
ty of Savannah was destroyed by fire on the 9th inst. 
Tue Dragoons. One regiment is scattered 
from Red River to the Mississippi, and appears to 
be called upon to do nearly all the duty of this bor. 
der. In the mean time the Indians are pouring in 
upon us on all sides. Seven hundred Wyandots were 
landed above the Kanzas a few days since; and the 
thousands of Sacs and Foxes, who lately made the 
“Black Hawk war,” are about removing to near Fort 
Leavenworth. 

Capt. Cooke, who so lately saved the large trading 
company which left here in May last, by his decided 
courage, in dashing across the Arkansas, with his ar- 
tillery and dragoons, and disarming Col. Snively’s 
Texan band of freebooters, is again under order, 
(with the same commands. as before) to escort the 
company of traders going to New Mexico in a very 
shorttime. This is very hard service, and we fear 
too much forthe horses. Capt. C.so thoroughly 
broke up the Texan parties, Jittle more than a month 
ago, that we imagine little further apprehension need 
be had of them; but if service is to be done on the 
frontier, it could not be entrusted to better hands. 
We understand that the Osages are becoming 
troublesome to the whites, and we think from the 
hostile demonstrations manifested by the ‘‘red men” 
generally upon our frontier, that our military de- 
fence is inadequate. It surely seems to ns that a full 
regiment of troops kept constantly at Fort Leaven- 
worth, would not be too large a force, and that a 
military post with at least six companies should be 
established near the northwest corner of our State. 
We hope the proper authorities at Washington will 
awaken to a sense of the exposed condition of the 
Missouri frontier, and give to the hardy pioneers that 
military protection to which they are so justly en- 
titled. [Liberty (Missouri) Banner. 





THE NAVY. 

Tue U. S. steamer Parinceron, was launched 
from the Philadelphia navy yard in style, on the 5th 
inst. and will be complete in eight or ten days. Her 
dimensions are: 

Length from outside of stem to outside of stern 


post 160 feet 8 in 
Length of deck 116 feet 8 in 
Breadth of beam 30 ft. 
Depth of hold 20 ft. 6 in 
Mainmast, above deck 125 ft. 
Foremast do 122 ft. 
Mizzen do 100 ft. 
Length of main yard 68 ft. 


lrmament—6 forty-two pound carronades; 2 Stock- 
tons 12 inch wroughtiron guns which throw balls 
weighing 214 lbs. 

Boats, 5—1 gig—2 waste—2 quarter boats. 

Burthen 680 tons. 

Compi rent of men 135, exclusive of officers. 

Engine 220 horse power, capable of working 259 
horse power. 

Propeller—diameter 14 feet, its length 4 feet. 

Draft of water fully equipped, 15 feet. 

Sails—two full suits, 32 each. 

Anchors—chain cables 2—1; inches 155 fathom 
each. 

Officers—Commander—Captain R. F. Srocxrton; 
Lieutenants—W. KE. Hunt, Ep. R. Toompson and R. 
KE. Jonnson; Passed Midshipman—Ep. A. Barnet; 
Acting Master—Mapison Rusu; Gunner—K. 8. 
Kina. 

The United States sloop of war Saratoga, Captain 
TATNALL, arrived at Teneriffe in a very short passage 
of seventeen days from New York; officers and crew 
all well. 

Boston HarBor. The Boston Journal says: The 
yard at Charleston 1s under the command of Com- 
modore Nicnoison. The new sloop of war Plymouth 
will be ready for launching by the Ist of October.— 
The ships of the line Vermont and Virginia, begun 
twenty-two years ago, remain in statu quo. The fri- 
gates Cumberland and Potomac are lying there ready 
for their crews, the former is ordered to the Medi- 
terranean as the flag ship of Commodore Smiru.— 
The steam frigate Mississippi is lying in ordinary, with 
her masts all standing, as if in readiness for depar- 
ture. The Boston sloop of war of 20 guns, lately re- 
turned fror. the East Indies, is refitting forsea. The 
sloops Marion and Preble, the brig Consort, and the 
ship Franklin are also there—the latter to be razeed. 
The Ohio receiving ship, Commodore Downes, lies 
at her wharf, and the little brig Apprentice completes 
the naval force on that station. 

Michael Callagan, a seaman on board the the U. 8. 
sloop of war Preble, was exzmined at Boston, and 








Adams. 








} committed to jail to answer at the next term of the 
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District Court for manslaughter, in killing Thomas 
Smith, also a U. S. seaman on board the sloop of war 
Preble, on the 23d of July. It appeared that the ac- 
cused had challenged Smith to fight, but, finding him- 
self mastered, drew a sheath knife and stabbed him, 
causing his death. 

Orpers. Commanders S. F. Dupont, brig Perry, 
Norfolk; Henry Henry, ship Yorktown; G. T. Pen- 
pecrasT, ship Boston; T. L. Saunpvers, Navy Yard, 
Washington. 


ened 

















STATES OF THE UNION. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

SaLe oF sTaTE stocks. Another sale took place 
at Philadelphia a few days since. There have been 
pow proceeds of those sales to the amount of $700,- 
000, paid in state certificates. Add to this about 
$250,000 of said certificates that have been paid into 
the state treasury, and it leaves $450,000 of the total 
amount issued ($1,400,000) yet to be redeemed. The 
sale of state stocks is to be resumed hereafter. 

MARYLAND. 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF Nortn Port. 
It was resolved to commemorate the 12th inst. this 
year at York, Pennsylvania, in compliment to the 
spirited patriotism which was evinced by that com- 
munity at the time the city of Baltimore was threat- 
ened by the enemy. Preparations were made accor- 
dingly. The remaining associated ‘‘Defenders of 
Baltimore” were escorted by several companies of 
volunteers, and the whole party from the city con- 
sisting of from fifteen to eighteen hundred left the 
North street depot on the morning of the 12th in 
several trains of cars for York. When within eight 
miles of that place, the axle of the first passenger 
car broke, throwing that and the two next cars off 
the track, and very severely injuring a number of the 
passengers—and amongst the number. Joun Cooper, 
one of the ‘‘defenders.” Five or six had their limbs 
broken or so fractured that it was supposed amputa- 
tion would have to be resorted to, and two of the 
cases were considered as seriously threatening life, 
but we rejoice to add, that the prompt professional 
aid offered, and the kind attention of all whose ser- 
vices could be made useful, are likely according to 
our latest accounts from York, (to which place the 
sufferers were removed,) to prevent so unpleasant an 
alternative. The patients were all represented as 
doing better than could have been expected. 

This unfortunate incident interrupted much of the 
enjoyment which was anticipated in the meeting at 
York, between old associates in arms, as well as 
thousands of younger congregated on the occasion.— 
The ceremonies were nevertheless highly imposing, 
and with this exception passed off delightfully. The 
party from Baltimore except those that remained to 
take care of their suffering friends returned that 
night, and the families of those that required atten- 
tion immediately went on. 

3 $> By the last cars we regret to learn that Mr. 
McCasg, one of the sufferers cannot survive, morti- 
fication having taken place. He wili leave a wife 
and seven children in indigent circumstances. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The University of Georgia, at its late commence- 
ment, conferred on the Hon. George McDuffie the 
degree of LL. D. Mr. Pickens, the democratic lea- 
der in South Carolina, delivered a brilliant oration 
before the societies on the advantage of modern over 
ancient civilization. 


ALABAMA. 
Tue new Lecisiatore is divided as follows: 
Senate. House. 
V. B. 19 62 
Whig 14 38 
V. B. majority ) 24 
ILLINOIS. 


Joe Smitn. The Ilinoian, of the 19th inst., says: 
“A gentleman of this town, who has justarrived from 
a visit to Carthage, states that considerable excite- 
ment exists in Hancock county on account ef a gross 
outrage committed by Joe Smith, upon the collector 
of that county. Joe had taken offence at the collec- 
tor on account of the manner in which he had discharg- 
ed his duty in reference to some of the prophet’s lots 
in Nauvoo; and, during a recent visit of the collector 
to that city, he was attacked and cruelly beaten by 
Joe in presence of several hundred of his faithful.— 
The collector had been quite ill for some weeks, and 
was scarcely able to travel at the time the outrage 
was perpetrated. From the statement of our infor- 
mant, we shall not be surprised to hear of Joe’s sudden 
disappearance shortly.” 











INDIANA. 

ELECTION FOR GOVERNOR AND LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR. 
1843. 1842. 

Whitcomb, Bigger, Bright, Bradley, 
Posey, 933 709 927 676 
Gibson, 707 710 63) 675 
Vanderburgh, 488 556 489 529 
Pike, 421 390 393 388 
Dubois, 363 224 355 207 
Warwick, 781 330 766 320 
Spencer, 380 522 383 468 
Perry, 264 468 269 399 
Crawford, 381 408 393 370 
Orange, 925 642 919 620 
Harrison, 976 1,091 978 1,042 
Clark, 1,310 1,031 1,329 994 
Washington, 1,471 1,005 1,476 975 
Scott, 432 426 422 533 
Jefferson, 1,289 1,576 1,373 1,468 
Jennings, 543 854 565 820 
Jackson, 870 565 - 864 552 
Floyd, 911 200 911 892 
Dearborn, 1,769 1,503 1,775 1,464 
Ripley, 637 925 675 847 
Switzerland, 974 906 1,015 853 
Decatur, 945 1,174 941 1,146 
Franklin, 1,290 §=1,055 1,284 1,059 
Rush, 1,147 1.350 1,140 . 1,333 
Union, 583 560 586 555 
Wayne, 1,282 1,807 1,27 1,790 
Fayette, 789 923 786 926 
Henry, 902 1,110 899 =:1,095 
Hamilton 761 815 766 798 
Marion, 1,523 1,583 1,536 14568 
Shelby, 1,159 960 1,181 929 
Johnson, 1,066 628 1.063 615 
Bartholomew, 905 899 908 873 
Brown, 414 50 424 39 
Madison, 774 790 782 761 
Hancock, 690 685 747 612 
Monroe, 956 696 967 684 
Lawrence, 908 905 865 853 
Martin, 348 287 329 269 
Daviess, 592 769 589 670 
Knox, 628 934 618 909 
Owen, 818 641 809 621 
Green, 744 672 728 615 
Sullivan, 1,144 413 1,131 403 
Morgan, 1,003 808 995 808 
Vigo, 762 1,274 758 =1,211 
Clay, 514 256 509 319 
Putnam, 1,362 1,320 1,363 1,291 
Parke, 1,088 1,295 1,094 1,279 
Vermillion. 692 607 692 601 
Hendricks, 777~—s- 1,038 775 —=—s«1,012 
Montgomery, 1,275 1.315 1,275 = 1,307 
Fountain, 1,231 799 1,264 765 
Tippecanoe, 1,361 1,26 1,352 1,232 
Clinton, 793 522 789 522 
Carroll, 825 616 834 605 
Boone, 764 716 752 704 
Warren, 382 715 379 715 
Cass, 550 668 551 668 
Fulton, 215 272 218 260 
Marshal, 229 169 232 157 
Grant, 475 336 472 336 
Adams, 236 227 240 223 
Allen, 674 720 679 705 
Lagrange, 96 }22 96 122 
Randolph, 701 768 706 748 
Noble, 340 277 346 273 
Whitley, 166 139 162 127 
Dekalb, 290 212 293 210 
Huntingdon, 279 206 282 201 
Wells, 239 173 239 178 
Jay, 353 355 352 357 
Blackford, 212 70 213 68 
Delaware, 693 808 G00 000 
Steuben, 219 240 219 229 
Benton, 27 26 27 24 
Elkhart, 843 668 840 669 
Jasper, 179 123 179 154 
Kosciusko, 451 493 453 491 
1 ake, 193 102 193 103 
Laporte, 699 836 716 792 
Miami, 451 481 461 472 
Porter, 249 233 254 223 

Pulaski, 95 99 
St. Joseph, 606 776 606 768 
Wabash, 477 495 477 492 
White, 173 203 174 202 
60,714 58,701 60,905 56,951 

LEGISLATURE—SENATE. 

1842. 1843. 
Countics. D. W. Names. dD. W. 
Allen 1 O J. Sinclear ae 
Bartholomew 1 O Z. Tannehill . io 
Boone and H. 1 O M. Duzan i 
Brown and M. 0 41 EP. Parmer 0 1 


- 


























37 
Cass 0 1 W.M.Reyburn 0 1 
Clatk 1 0 J. G. Read Te 
Carroll 1 O A, Major a. 2 
Crawford 0 1 I. Sands - = 
Daviess 1 0O A. Davis 1 0O 
Dearborn 6 1 J.P. Buell a. 7 
Decatur 0 1 J. Morgan 2 
De Kalb & Steub. 1 0 P. Helwig ee 
Elkhart 1 O W.B. Mitchell 2 
Fayette and Union 0 1 J. Leviston .. oa 
Floyd 0 1 Jj. S. Davis 9 31 
Fountain 1 0 C. V. Jones , 
Franklin 0 1 Geo. Berry yan 
Grant and D. 0 1 J. Hodge ees 
Gibson 1 OU SS. Miller 1 O 
Hendricks OQ 1 M. Alexander ee 
Harrison 0 1 Dz. Pennington ae 
Henry 0 1 T. R. Stanford Bk 
Hancock 0 1 T.D. Walpole Hite | 
Jackson 1 OU J. F. Carr 1 O 
Johnson 1 Q J. Richey 1 0 
Jefferson 1 OS. Wilber a 
Knox 0 1 John Ewing Soe 
Lawrence 1.0 G. W. Carr ae 
Laporte 0 1 0 0 
Marion 1 0 Thomas J.Todd 0 1 
Morgan 1 0 P.M. Parks ae 
Montgomery 0 1 F. Moore 9 4 
Noble 1 O D.8B. Herriman 1 0 
Owen 1 OU D.M. Dobson a 
Posey and V. 0 IL J. Pitcher ee 
Parke 0 1 Hz. Bradley ) aye 
Putnam 0 1 A. G. Hutton ce 
Rush 0 41 B.F. Reeve hs al 
Ripley 0 1 W.S.T. Cornett 0 1 
Randolph 0 1 I. F. Wood a ee 
Shelby 1 O J.Y¥. Kennedy Oe 
Switzerland 0 1 David Henry 6 
St. Joseph 0 1 J.D. Defrees 0 tl 
Tippecanoe 0 1 G.S. Orth Gg 1 
Vermillion 0 1 S§.S. Collett ..- 
Vigo 0 41 R. W. Aiken 1 O 
Warren 0 1 J.H. Buell Re | 
Warrick ee x an ism 
0 1 . Burke see 
Wayne D. Hoover es Ae 
Washington 1 0 W. Shanks 
21 30 27 23 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
1842. 1843. 
Counties. D. W. Names. D. W. 
Adams and J. 1 0 — Mickle 1 O 
Allen 0 1 L.P. Ferry 1 O 
Bartholomew 1 O H.H. Barbour Se 
Blackfd. H.&W. 1 O P.Keimer 7. Sa 
Brown, &c. 1 1 W.A. Gorman a 
Boone 1 0 B. Boone } © 
Benton, W.&c. 1 0 D. McConnell 
Crawford 0 1 H. Miller . 
Clay 1 0 J.B. Nees 1 O 
Clark ee ‘5 S. Simonson 1 90 
a 1 0 2J.S.Athon 1 0 
Cass 1 0 G.W.Blakeman 0 1 
Clinton 1 O E. Byers dt 
Carroll 1 O A.L. Robinson 1 QO 
Dubois 1 OB. Edmonson i 6 
Daviess 0 1 — Miller Ra 
Decatur 0 1 OD. Montague ie 
( R. Spicknall 1 0 
Dearborn 3 0 P. James Aes | 
) D. Macy me 
Delaware 0 1 G.C. Gilbert ee 
Elkhart 1 0 Joseph Cowen 2 
Gibson 1 © —Montgomery 1 0 
Grant 1 0 S. Woolman S *s 
Floyd : 1 O G.F. Wolf Sy 
Fulton and M. :. "2 py eg Tig ere 
' ‘ S.W. Parker 0 |} 
Fayette o 3 H. Simpson | Oe 
: re Joel Palmer a 
Franklin 1 0 James R. Jones 1 Q 
Fountain 29 oO J. R. Jones i. 
Greene ; tA a ate 7. 
Harrison 0 2 T. MeRae, jr 2-8 
Henr .. 2 Joel B. Reed 0 1 
es 0 1 2R.J.Huddlestond 1 
Hendricks Se sa ri. ee ee 
.-M.Conner 0 1 
Hamilton nid H.W.Clark 0 1 
| ae JosephChapmanl] ‘0 
Hancock 4 [Pte 0 (1 
Jackson 1 O §.P. Mooney 1 0 
Jennings 0 1 D.W.C. Rieh 0 1 
( Stephen Lee O | 
Jeffersor. 0 2 Benj. Tevis 0 1 
{ I. Chambers 3 "*@ 
Johnson 1 O F. Hardin ee 
Kosciusko& W. 1 0 A. Cuppy ay“? 
















































The Indiana State Journal (whig) gives the follow- 
ing as a true version of the locofoco “victory!” 

“Tt is amazing to us that even that portion of the lo- 
cofoco party who have devoted their thoughts to the 
subject of politics, should presume to shout over the 
recent Indiana election as a triumph of party strength; 
and much more astounding to us is it that the whigs 
should yield the ground, either here or elsewhere, 
without the slightest reflection or investigation! We 
shall clearly demonstrate in this article that the late 
results are merest accidents of political warfare; and 
that so far from demonstrating a locofoco majority 
in Indiana, they incontestably prove an indomitable 
whig majority in the State; whether that majority is 
to be everrendered available or not is, however, 
another question, with which those who hold and who 
seem to see proper to sleep over the power of the 
party in the State, have at least as much concern as 
ourself. 


We simply invite a comparison of the following 
figures, as furnishing a broad and incontestable foun- 
dation for the truth of every assertion above made. 
In 1840, Messrs. Howard and Bigger were the rival 
gubernatorial candidates; we furnish below, from of- 
ficial returns, the total vote, at that time, of the 
State: 

TOTAL VOTE oF 1840. 








Bigger’s vote 62,972 
Howard’s do. 54,320 
Total vote 117,292 
TOTAL VOTE OF 1843. 
Whitcomb, 56.126 
Bigger, 54,008 
Total vote, 110,134 


By a —— of these results a remarkable fact 
appears, as follows: 





Vote of 1840, 117,292 
Vote of 1843, 110,134 
Falling off since 1840, 7,158 


Thus it is developed that since 1840, notwithstand- 
ing all the natural increase of voters, the vote of the 
State, as exhibited in the recent ballot, has fallen off 
to the number of seven thousand one hundred and 








rayed against us every foreign vote in the State—a 
formidable increase too since 1840 in that way—and 
although the whigs were compelled, beside, to con- 
tend against an organized abolition ticket, still the 
fact is apparent that we had the strength to succeed 
over all those combined influences by a very decided 
vote. The slumbering and apathetic voters in the 
whig ranks, who failed in their duty in August, can 
now survey the whole ground with the certain assu- 
rance that it is their power to maintain the political 
integrity of the whig party in Indiana over every aid, 
as well factitious as legitimately partisan, which the 
locofoco party can possibly muster by any and every 
outlay of energy, money and bait for the popular 
prejudices. The friends of the whig cause abroad 
will not fail to observe in this result a striking simi- 
larity to the condition of things in 1839; and if there 
be any fidelity to themselves in the camp soldiers of 
Indiana, they will not fail in 1844, by emerging from 
their resting places, to produce the same change 
which they thus produced in the campaign of 1840.” 

To this statement the Madison Courier thus replies: 
“The whigs can’t manufacture a plausible excuse for 
their late defeat in this state, ‘‘no how they can fix 
it.” The Indiana Journal recently attempted to show 
that Bigger’s defeat was owing to the falling off in 
ihe popular vote, and that Whitcomb did not get as 
many votes in °43, as Bigger did in 1840. It is only 
necessary to refer to the vote in these two years to 
show the falsity of this view of the subject. In the 
first place the total vote of 1840 was 117,306—the 
vote of 1843 is 121,09J—esxhibiting an increase of 
3,793. In the second place, Whitcomb received 
6,417 more votes in 1843 than Gen. Howard did in 
1840—while Bigger received 4,308 less than he got 
in 1840. 

Here are the figures, that won’t lie. 








Whiteomb’s vote in 1843 60,714 
Howard’s vote in 1840 54,297 
Democratic gain 6,417 
Bigger’s vote in 1840 63,009 
Bigger’s vote in 1843 58,701 
Whig loss 4,308 


But the Indiana Journal says the abolitionists are 
all whigs, and they voted for Deming instead of Big- 





ger, and thus occasioned his defeat. Let’s see how 
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sor pan a = <P 
Knox 1 0 — Williams 1 0} fifty-eight voters! Now examine the following com-| much truth there is in that. The abolition vote jis 
ae nena se R. G. Norvell 1 0} parison: but 1,684. Add that to the vote for Bigger, and see 
— Burton a Bigger’s total vote in 1840, 62,972 if it would elect him. 
Lagrange N. 0 1 J. a — 0 1 Whitcomb’s“ = **_: 1843, 56,126 Whitcomb’s vote in 1843 60,714 
eallen Bigger’s vot ’ 
Laporte 0 2 UF, Roberts 9 *| Whiteomb’s whole vote less than Bigger’s 6,846 | Deming’s, abolition ‘Ten 
Lake & Porter 1 0 — McDonald 1 0} So that James Whitcomb is elected, and yet his ; * 60) 385 
Marion 1 O O. Harris 0 1) whole vote is less by six thousand eight hundred and iesc, 
’ 1 0 J. Sutherland 0 1) forty-six than the whole vote by which Bigger suc-| Clear Democratic majority over all 329 
Morgan 1 O F.A.Matheney 1 0) ceeded three years ago! RECAPITULATION 
Madison : 0 2 F. McAlister 1 ©} Mr. Whitcomb’s majority may be set down at 2118] of the official vote for governor and lieutenant govern- 
Miami and \. 1 O D-.R. Bearss 0 1] votes over Governor Bigger, while seven thousand or, for 1843, by congressional districts. 
: P. E. Engle one hundred and fifty-eight votes remained at home! | pise. Big. W hit. Dem. Brad. Bright. Hard 
Montgomery 2 0 <J. Sellers | 1 2} and who doubts that the political complexion of nine-| 1st 6,050 6,619 2 5694 6,550 1 
J. H. Harrison tenths of this slumbering mass was whigs? Mr. Whit-}94 6360 6.836 91 6,124 6,951 15 
Orange oe . A. Bowles 1 0] comb is elected by 2118 votes; yet his total vote is}3q 6913 6.762 183 6,702 6,831 28 
Owen 1 O G. W. Moore 1 0 six thougand eight hundred and forty-six less than} 4th 4,400 3,561 672 4,366 3,547 6899 
Randolph 1 0 ih Edger 1 | the total vote of Governor Bigger in 1840. Andlet} 5th 6.410 7,292 167 6,195 7,407 167 
P R, Ford 0 1) it be marked that this calculation is based upon data| @th 6,125 7,141 95 5834 7,081 95 
inane 1 2 §W. D. Allen 9 | Of three years ago, and that no estimate is made of} 7th 5,890 5,195 7 5,713 5,191 3 
J. H. Roberts the natural increase since that period. One more 2 
; P 8th 5,949 6,631 62 5,900 6,645 38 
Parke 09 2 W.G.Coffin 0 1) comparison and a few comments, and we are done.|9th 5.647 5,437 146 5,543 5,476 17] 
J. Kerr 0 1) The abolition ballot recently cast, and which is as- 9 
y cas 10th 4,957 5,250 400 4,880 5,276 402 
coy 0 ~y + eo by our vg emer to be whigs, (and which for ne 
ike 1 . Logan the purposes of this calculation, we will assume to 5 ; 60,905 
Perry 0 1 J. Elder 1 | be such,) was 1534 votes. Add this vote, as so much gore $8,701 pg itig: 8 56,951 a 
Rush 9 1 7 . en : me pints aa end to the falling off of the 
. Barrett vote since and we have this result: ; ’ ivht? 5 
Ripley 0 1 A. Hiatt G2 Falling off since 1840, 7,158 anid 2,013 a , 8,954 
Sullivan 1 O T. Turman ae Abolition vote in 1843, 1,564 Bigger’s vote 58,701 
Scott 1 0 — McClure 1. 6 Whitcomb’s vote 60,714 
Switzerland 1 OG T. T. Wright 1 @ Total, 8,722 Deming’s vote 1,684 
St. Joseph 0 1 — Hulbert 0 1) Eight thousand seven hundred and twenty-two erect 
Shelby 0 1 A.C. Handy — 1 0! whig votes at home and wasted! Deduct Whitcomb’s Total vote 121,099 
Spencer 0 1 Thos.M.Smith 1 0/9118 majority from this number, and the result will Highest vote of 1840 117,306 
J. Sheily 9 1) be six thousand six hundred and four as the true 6 4st 
Tippecanoe e a P. Foreman 0 1) whig majority in the State! or casting the abolition Increase over 1840 3,793 
S. F. Clark 1 Ul\entirely from the account, and subtracting Mr. an 28% 
Union 1 0 C. Nutter 0 1) Whitcomb’s majority from the 7,158 absentees, and MISSOURI. 
Vanderburg 0 1 D. Miller 0 I) the unpolled whig (doubtless) vote remains five thou-| Tax Save. A great excitement existed yesterday, 
Vermillion 0 1 — Hostetler 1 0} sand and forty! Retaining the abolition vote, how-| about the court house, in relation to the sales of pro- 
T. Dowling ever, as a part of the estimate, and thus making, as| perty for taxes. The first sale under the provisions 
Vigo 0 3 J. Hodges 0 3\ above the total waste, absolute waste of whig votes | of the new law, took place at 12 o’clock, M., and 
C. Garrett in the late contest, 8,732, and we have about the} previous to its disposal, a large crowd of citizens oc- 
0 1 S. Hannah a majority by which Governor Bigger succeeded in| cupied the open space in front of the court house.— 
Wayne 0 1 4 J.W.Williamson0 1} 1940. They were engaged in discussing the iniquitous cha- 
4 D.P. Holloway 0 1| What ground for bitter humiliation to those who| racter of the law; the honesty of the originators’ in- 
Washington 2 0 i D. — 2 | are justly censurable does the foregoing afford! And | tentions, and the propriety of preventing any man 
John Kelly yet it is a strong and a bright relief to the picture to| from bidding off the lands of another. But one opi- 
Warren 0 1 L. Gregory 0 1) consider that although in the late contest, the loco-| nion was expressed about the Jaw, and those who 
Wartick 1 O I, Fuller 1 0) foco party were organized; although they fought to | passed it, and that was an unqualified disapproval of 
- rrr 55 is desperation and polled every vote; although they ar-| the measure and the men. It was very evident from 


the tone of feeling, that the man who attempted to 
bid off any property belonging to another, without 
his consent, would run the risk of a coat of tar and 
feathers. The Sheriff put up one lot, but found no 
bidder, and had to buy it in on behalf of the state.— 
He will, from day to day, offer a single lot; and the 
probability is, that the state will be the only bidder 
that will offer. 


MICHIGAN, 

Nominations. The “democratic” state conven- 
tion have nominated John S. Barry, for governor, and 
Origen D. Richardson, for lieut. governor. 

The whigs of Michigan, at a state convention held 
at Jackson on the 23d ult., nominated with entire una- 
nimity, Zina Pitcher, of Wayne county, for governor, 
and James B. Larue, of Beprien, for lieutenant gov- 
ernor. 

Tue pusiic pest or Micnican. We take from 
the Rochester Democrat the following statement, 
evincing a praiseworthy determination on the part of 
one of the younger members of the confederacy to 
do all in her power to maintain inviolate—for the 
future—her plighted faith. Will not the older 
branches of the family take counse] and example 
from this conduct of their younger sister? 

Michigan bonds. The state of Michigan = e 
determined to redeem her credit, and to take the 
rank among the solvent states of the Union, to which 
she is entitled from the enterprize and industry of 
her people. In pursuance of the law of Jast winter, 
bonds have been issued by the governor of that state 
for the interest of that portion of the debt, for which 
consideration was rendered, which is made payable 
in the year 1850, and which includes the interest up 
to July, °45, after which interest is payable on the 
bonds. The Commercial Bank of this city have re- 
ceived certificates of stock to the amount of over 
$13,000, which will pay the interest, computed a0- 
nually, on the bonds held by that institution to the 
‘gwbage above mentioned. The provision which has 

een made for the payment in full of every farthing 
of interest, and the appropriation which has been 
made of public lands, and the revenue of public 
works, for the ultimate redemption of the debt of 
Michigan, reflects the highest credit upon the people, 
the legislative and the executive officers of that 
flourishing state. 
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MOUNT SINAI—LETTER FROM PRESIDENT 
DURBIN TO BISHOP WAUGH. 
Summit of Mount Sinai 4 o'clock, 
Sabbath afternoon, Feb. 5, 1843. 

My pear Bishop Waven: How shalllI put on 
paper what J feel this moment, as I set apart from my 
companions on the very summit of Mount Sinai, with 
the expanded plains before me in which Israel en- 
camped at the giving ofthe law? It is impossible to 
doubt: I feel the truth, and by faith I see the lightnings, 
hear the thunders, and the “trumpet waxing louder 
and louder,” and feel the vast world of dark, dreary 
desolation, within which Horeb is inclosed as a sanc- 
tuary, quake under the tread of the Almighty. 


If { had been an infidel, and had come hither, as I 
have, from Cairo, (near the ancient Memphis,» by the 
Wady el Teh, or ‘*Valley of the Wanderings,” which 
connects with the Red Sea, about fifteen miles south 
of Suez, through Wady Tamarik, by one of the most 
fearful and peculiar mountain passes to be found on 
earth; and had I there seen the physical truth of the 
Scriptures, where the people were ‘entangled in the 
Jand,” and ‘‘the wilderness of the Red Sea ‘‘had shut 
them in,” the only place between the Nile and the sea 
of which the Scripture history can be affirmed; then, 
if I had stood on the opposite shore, and looked down 
upon the waters in which Pharaoh’s host had ‘sunk 
as lead,”’ and there read the triumphal song of Moses, 
(Exodus, chap. xv,) I should have felt that nowhere 
else, nor under any other circumstances could that 
incomparable composition have been produced: then, 
if I had followed them “three days in the wilderness 
of Shur,” to the present bitter fountain of Hamarah, 
(the Scripture Marah,) and next day to the Wadys 
Garundel and Usait, where yet are water and many 

alm trees amidst the surrounding desolation, I should 

ave said, Here 1s **Elim,” with its ‘‘twelve wells of 
water, and threescore and ten palm trees,” (Exodus 
xv;) and from thence following their track through 
Wady Fieran, I had suddenly issued through the Pass 
Nukb Hawy out into the Plain of Rehah, which now 
lies befure me at the base of the perpendicular walls 
of Horeb, rising like a terrible battlement twelve hun- 
dred or fifteen hundred feet high, with the valley of 
Wady Sheik to the right, and the wide mouth of Wady 
Leja to the left, all in full view of the gloomy, stern, 
desolate, “thunder-splintered pinnacles,” where I now 
sit, 1 would have bowed to the authority of the holy 
history of Moses, simply upon the grounds of its geo- 
graphical accuracy, which no writer, ancient or mod- 
ern, has equalled, though he wrote three thousand five 
hundred years ago, and in the midst of the encamp- 
ment of two millions of people, who depended upon 
him for guidance and salvation. Yet this accuracy 
is not the result of revision through successive ages, 
for no Jew has ever madea pilgrimage to Horeb, 
(which is itselfa mirracle,) except the prophet Elijah, 
who fled from Jezebel, and whose pretended resting 
place in the rock was shewn us to-day. 

But the shades of evening are drawing on, and the 
dark shadows of the lofty mountains are already pro- 
jected far into the sandy plain. O! if yon glorious 
sun, fast descending westward behind the distant 
gloomy mountains, and just now with his orient beams 
tinting the dawn in your heavens, under which dwell 
all that I hold most dear on earth; if his mild beams, 
which now fal! almost level on me, could but convey 
to you what I feel this moment, it would be an epis- 
tle indeed! But I must hasten down from the Mount 
of God and rest me in the monastery, built as tradi- 
tion says, where Moses beheld the burning bush.— 
There I hope to finish this letter, and say how | have 
spent the day of the Lord in this holy mountain, ina 
cleft of which I was so fortunate us to find a young, 
vigorons shrub, planted by the hand of the Almighty 
in his own holy hill, which I have cut, and purpose 
if God spare us to meet again, and spend an hour of 
Jeisure together, to present to you, and to explain at 
length why I have adopted the new route (the south- 
ern) for Israel from Egypt to the Red Sea, a route 
over which no one, | believe, has passed heretofore, 
who has written expressly on the subject, but which 
has often been suggested by eminent travellers, who 
have felt pressed with the difficulties of the northern 
route by Suez, among whom are Buckhardt and La- 
borde. 

I wish I could sit here in this deep solitude for an 
hour longer, but my companions and one guide are 
gone, and the other, a young, active Arab, is crouched 
at my feet in astonishment at my writing and appar- 
ent earnestness; and seems to say, as he casts a glance 
at the setting sun, The way dewn is long and danger- 
ous. So, 1 must say Farewell to thee, Sinai! I have 
stood upon the Alps, in the middle of July, and look- 


from the Circean promontory, over the Campagna, to 
the eternal city and the mountains of Tivoli—I have 
sat down upon the pyramids of Egypt, and cast my 
eyes over the sacred city of Heliopolis, the land of 
Goshen, the fields of Jewish bondage, and the ancient 
Memphis, where Moses and Aaron, on the part of 
God and his people, contended with Pharaoh and his 
servants, the death of whose “first-born of man and 
beast in one night” filled the land with wailing: but 1 
have never set my foot on any spot, from whence was 
visible so much stern, gloomy grandeur, heightened 
by the silence and solitude that reign around; but in- 
finitely more heightened by the awful and sacred as- 
sociations of the first great revelation in form from 
God to man. I feel oppressed with the spirit that 
breathes around me, and seems to inhabit this holy 
place. I shall never set down upon the summit of 
Sinai again, and look upon the silent and empty plains 
at its feet: but I shall go down a better man, and aim 
so to live as to escape the terrible thunders at the 
last day, which once reverberated through these 
mountains, but have long since given way to the gos- 
pel of peace. I can scarcely tear myself away from 
the hallowed summit, and I wish I too could linger 
here forty days in converse with the Lord. 


Monastery of St. Catharine. 

I promised to finish this letter here, and intimated 
that I would say how I had spentthe morning. But 
I must forego this pleasure till I see you, as I have al- 
ready filled my sheet. I may add, however, that I 
spent it at high mass, in the ancient church, built by 
the emperor Justinian, in the sixth century. I think 
the Greek church is but little understood in our coun- 
try; and its services in Syria and here in Sinai have 
strongly attracted my attention, and | have made dil- 
igent inquiries concerning its doctrines and worship, 
and hope to prosecute them-further at Constantinople 
and Athens. 

J have but one thing to regret since | reached Egypt, 
and that is, that Dr. Robertson and Mr. Smith did not 
take the southern route from Cairo to the Red Sea, 
indicated in the first part of this letter: for I must be- 
lieve, that the traditions of the country, presented in 
the names of its mountains and valleys, as on the east 
side of the gulf, together with the physical agreement 
of the passes with the history of the exodus, would 
fully have satisfied their minds, that this was the 
route of the Israelites; particularly, when to this evi- 
dence was added the probability that Israel was en- 
camped near Memphis, the ancient Egyptian capital, 
where Moses and Aaron and the elders of Israel seem 
constantly to be during their contention with Pharaoh. 
Such a conclusion, with the reasons drawn up by the 
doctor’s masterly hand, is all that is wanted to render 
perfect their incomparable volumes of Biblical Re- 
searches in Palestine. 

As I would still be remembered by my friends in 
America, you will oblige me, by mentioning me to 
such, as are near you; or, if you prefer to save your- 
self this trouble, you can hand this letter to the Advo- 
cate. Asever, yours, affectionately, 

JOHN P. DURBIN. 


, CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
Correspondence, translated, of the N. Y. French Courier. 
Falls of Niagara, Jug. 27, 1843. 





As soon as the sun shall have disappeared beneath 
the horizon, turn yourself towards the south and be- 
hold the heavens in front of youa little tothe right 
at a height forming an angle at your eye of about 30 
degrees with the horizon. You will perceive, alrea- 
dy distinct upon the sombre blue of the sky, a magni- 
ficent celestial luminary of a somewhat reddish tint. 
This luminary is the planet Mars, or that which im- 
mediately succeeds the earth in the order of planeta- 
ry positions,at the mean distance of 52,586,339 French 
leagues or about 142,840,000 English miles. On the 
6th of last June, the earth was directly between the 
Sun and Mars at the distance of only 49 millions of 
miles from Mars. At that period he presented us 
his surface in full orb and from the 3d May to the 
13th July. offered us the curious phenomenon of re- 
trogradation of station, &c., phenomena, whose de- 
scription would now be supererogatory since they 
are no longer observable. Soon after twilight 
shall have ceased to gild the west, the stars will 
almost all have pierced the sombre obscurity of the 
heavens, and you will see shining at some distance 
to the right of Mars, which will now be reflecting a 
fine deep red, a magnificent fixed starof the first 
magnitude, which you will easily distinguish from 
the planet by the lively scintillation of its light. This 
star 1s Antares, or the heart of Scorpion, one of the 
most beautiful of the zodiacal constellations. In 
tracing a curved line from this star to the left by a 
simple circular movement of the arm and making it 
pass a little beneath Mars, your hand will be arrested 
at the east upon a second luminary of a brightness 
much superior to his and to which under the whole 
vault of the heavens can only be compared that of 
Venus, when as the morning star or Lucifer, oras 
the evening star or the shepherds’, she shines in 
quradrature, in the former case at the right of the ris- 
ing, and in the latter at the left of the setting Sun, 
eclipsing by her splendor then without an equal, the 
stars which may be scintillating in her neighborhood. 
| This second luminary is the planet Jupiter, the larg- 
|est of the planetary orbs, situated at the mean dis- 
| tance of 487,661,000 miles from the Sun. The beau- 
'tiful star of the first magnitude which is shining be- 
|neath him is that called Fomalhaut, of the constella- 
| tion Pisces Australis. 
| Returning from Jupiter to Mars by the same cir- 
| cular movement of the arm, stop your hand about 
_midway of the curve between these two planets; 
'you will there perceive a third luminary of a size 
intermediate between those of Mars and the star 
| Antares, but reflecting a light approaching lightly to 
‘green gold and not a leaden tint, as it is usual to call 
‘it, and you will have in your eye the planet Saturn, 
the most majestic orb without exception in the hea- 
| vens and of the most sublime structure of any known 
‘to man in the infinity of creation. Its near dis- 
‘tance from the Sun is about 894,064,000 miles. 


Jt isin the neighborhood of Saturn, that the aste- 
roid Juno (imperceptible to the naked eye, and which 
we only mention here to recall it to memory,) may 
be found. rp 

As the distance, almost inaccessible to the human 
mind, which separates Uranus from the Sun, pre- 
vents our seeing it with the naked eye, though itis 
no less than 77 times larger than our own globe, it 
will suffice the reader to know that it may for 








Sir: Let me for a moment draw the attention of | the present be found in the constellation Pisces, 


your readers from this world of tumult and noise, to 
elevate them, not with me, for my feeble wings could 
not sustain them so high, but with the genius of sound 
philosophy, towards those regions so full of harmo- 
ny of silence and of poetry, in which is at this very 


moment developed with so much magnificence one | 


of the most beautiful and rich scenes which the 
firmament can present to the eyes of the religious 
observer of the great beauties of nature, and which 
the planetary revolutions allow to astronomers only 
at intervals measured by ages. Ona serene cloud- 
less night, the starry heavens offer to us at this mo- 
ment no less than four of the chief planets of the 
solar system and one of the asteroids or telescopic 
planets, moving majestically on, in their sublime si- 
lence, on the same side of the heavens and almost 
concentrated in the five contiguous zodiacal con- 
stellations Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricorn, Aqua- 
rius and Pisces. These planets are Mars, Juno, Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, and Uranus, which with their seventeen 
satellites, will present to us during the whole course 


‘of the ensuing month and following, the rare and 


magnificent spectacle of twenty-four worldsor pla- 
netary orbs in full view of the earth on the same 
side of the heavens: without counting our Moon 
which becoming now more and more brilliant is gra- 
dually rising to their midst, as it were to dispute the 





ed around upon the snowy empire—l have stood upon | 


the Appenines, and looked abroad upon the plains of 
beautiful, eventful Italy—-I have stood upon the Al- 
banian mount, and beheld the scene of the Aeneid 


empire of the heavens by eclipsing their bright light. 


‘almost immediately below the beautiful star of 
| the first magnitude Algenibe of the northern con- 
stellation Pegasus, and consequently at about the 
same distance nearly from Jupiter as Marsis from 
Antares. His sidereal year is of 84 of ours, and his 
distance from the Sun about 1,797,963,000 miles; 
his mean distance from our globe consequently 
1,704,736,222 miles. A steamboat constantly travel- 
ling at the rate of 20 miles an hour, would require 
to accomplish this enormous distance no less than 
9730 years, 2 months, 18 days, 20 hours, 9 minutes, 
57 seconds, 3 tierces, and 6 tenths. 

At about 6 o’clock in the evening, Saturn will be 
found aimost in front of the observer (facing the 
south). Jupiter at the left shining with a brilliant 
light, Mars at the right, Uranus between Jupiter and 
the horizon, and the most beautiful constellations of 
the heavens will display themselves in all their ma- 
jesty before and behind to the right and at his zenith, 
where will be likewise extended the galaxy between 
Saturn and Mars, and from the southern horizon to 
| the northern. 

Continuing these observations for many consecutive 
evenings from 73 o’ciock to midnight only, if he can 
| afford to it no longer time, he will observe Mars pre- 
| senting those characteristic phenomena which afford 

so many analogies with certain physical peculiarities 
lof our own globe: such as white appearances at the 


' 








To persons little versed in the practical study of | poles produced by snows successively accumulated 


the heavens, the indications I am about to give will 


| be sufficient to place them in the way for these inte- 


reating wonders. 





during a winter as long as twelve of our months to- 
gether, the parts of a slightly greenish tint, repre- 
senting to us towards the temperate latitudes, the 
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seas which lave their surface, the flattening of its 
poles, the swelling of its equator, &c. In the changes 
making from time to time in the tints of its surface, 
he would be divining whether they be the fountain of 
its polar snows or movements of the thick clouds, 
which must be floating there as here below, in an at- 
mosphere agitated now by the blasts of the tempest, 
now by the more calm breath of the breeze. In the 
red colour which the setting sun presents at the 
closing of a cloudless day, he would see that this 
atmosphere much more extensive than ours, isalso of 
a greater density, and that the red cofour, notwith- 
standing Herschell’s opinion, is not due to the pre- 
tended ochrous soil of Mars, but solely to the densi-. 
{y of his immense atmosphere. In fine by the incli- 
nation of his axis 61° 33‘ 10“ (that of the earth be- 
ing 66° 52‘ 1") by the velocity of his sidereal move- 
ment, which is but 15. miles a second /that of the 
earth 19 miles), by his diurnal revolution which takes 
24h. 59m. 53s. (that of the earth being 23h. 56m. 4s. 
and by many other no less characteristic features, the 
observer would see, that as Venus has been called by 
poetic astronomers the sister of the earth, Mars will 
possess every pretension from his numberless analo- 
gies with our globe, to be called the brother of the 
earth. But by means of-the micrometer the obser- 
ver would assure himself that the mean diameter of 
the planet compared to that of the earth, is as .56 to 
1.00, or but little more than its half, which will give 
a circumference of about 13,389 miles, and a mass 
of .20, the earth being 1.00, that is one-fifth, and a 
square surface of 59,760,462 miles, which peopled at 
the rate of England, 277 to the square mile, will ot- 
fer space enough for 16,557,233,80* individuals, or 
about 15 times the actual population of our globe, 
estimating it at a milliard or near. 


Leaving Mars for Jupiter, the observer will have 
soon discovered the four magnificent satellites which 
circulate around this majestic planet with unequal 
velocities, and at distances which corroborate in so 
wonderful a manner, the immortal discovery of Kep- 
Jer on the distances and movements of the planetary 
bodies in respect to the sun. He will see with the 
greatest interest the frequent eclipses of these satel- 
lites upon the luminous body of the planet. He 
would observe that they represent together a mass 
thirteen times greater thai that of the Moon, and 


) | phere; the ostriches and casoars which gallop upon its 





Who is the Magellan, Bougainville, Cook, Drake, 
or Adanson, who could describe to us the extent and 
depth of its oceans, the number of its islands, the 
length of its capes, the largeness of its bays, the im- 
mensity of its continents, the violence of its winds, 
the height of its waves, the terrible magnificence of 
its storms, the formidable and prolonged roll of its 
thunders, the sublime eruptions of its Vesuviuses and 
Etnas. Who is the botanist who could tell us the 
height and circumference of the boababs and of the 
tropical cedars of a planet where nature, under the 
empire of so enormous a mass of matter, must devel- 
ope so prodigious an activity. Is there a naturalist 
who will tell us the colossal magnitude of the whales 
which float and swim in its Atlantics, of the ele- 
phants, mastodons, megatheriums, and megalosauri- 
ums which wander over, feed upon, or crawl along 
its mountains, in its valleys, upon its prairies; the ea- 
gles, and condors which sail in its immense atmos- 


Lybian sands. It is permitted me to but essay 
a sketch of some of the celestial phenomena which 
the intelligent being may discern in the starry hea- 
vens of Jupiter! There at least, observation more 
than analogy, would furnish us bases more solid to 
support our data; but this rapid coup d’zil will suf- 
fice I hope to draw the attention of the reader to so 


eerie ceeneoeenaanemee ee —— 


ven resplendent. moons, which together, are at leas 
as large as our earth. At one time he would see one 
or two of them sloping as crescents upon the vault 
of the heaven in the west, while one or two others, 
a little more elevated toward the zenith, would pre- 
sent in quadrature a gibbous form. Now again, 
while these are setting to the west, he would behold 
one or two more directly in opposition from the’sun, 
rising in all their splendor at the east, and presenting 
to the Saturnians the beautiful sight of a double, and 
often, a triple full moon. 

Sometimes again glittering on the superior or 
inferior borders of the rings, appearing, disappearing, 
eclipsing, then reappearing still more radiant, he 
would see them all at the same time on the scintil- 
lating vault of the heavens, some full, others gibbous, 
pouring all unitedly upon the planet their rays of 
light, which with the brilliant shining of the double 
ring are sufficient to create a day at least equal to that 
which the winter enlightens us with during the time 
of athick snow. Andas atthe distance of 73000 
miles only, all the particularities of the exterior phy- 
sical constitution of the rings might be discovered 
by telescopes equal to those which we possess, the 
observer in Saturn would see passing in succes- 
sion before himin the space of 10 hours, the rivers, 





interesting a subject,—and the sight alone of this | 


mountains, valleys, prairies, oceans, clouds, cities, 
villages, even the animals, and the intelligent and for- 


planet, now so brilliant, will net fail to suggest tohim tunate beings which people these magic countries 


ideas far more poetic than those which one might es- 
say to impart to him of it. And yet, carrying his tele- 


scope and attention towards the planet Saturn, the | cope. 


observer will see all the wonders of Jupiter almost 
effaced in presence of those which will now display 
themselves to his eyes, or be depicted in his imagina- 
tion. Saturn will present himself to him in a form 
having no analogy with ‘any thing that is yet known 
in the starry domain of creation, viz: an ellipsis.— 
The most favorable position to clearly distinguish 
this phenomenon, is when the planet is in opposition 
with the earth, in his winter and summer solstices, 
which only takes place at periods of fifteen years in- 


and appear to him to be moving over the sky with 
their heads hanging downward as seen from his teles- 
Leaving for a moment the rings and planet 
for the constillated heavens which environ him, how 
much more brilliant must appear to him the magni- 
ficent starry panorama which decorates the firma- 
ment of Saturn. For as he is 329 millions of leagues 
nearer the stars and galaxy than we are, it follows 
that their scintellation and brightness must be there 
much more considerable than with us. The inferior 
planets only must there lose; with the exception 
sometimes however of Jupiter. Mars is there seen 





terval, as he occupies thirty of our years to accom- 
plish his course around the sun. At those periods we 
observe this elliptic form distinctly, marked by two 
concentric rings which surround the planet perpen- 
dicularly at his equator, and which appears to us 





that the fourth one of them is alone seven times Jar- 


ger than our satellite, and consequently, as important | 


in respect of size as the planet Mars, and much lar- | 
ger than Mercury, or the four telescopic planets, Ves- | 
ta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas, whose smallness is such, | 
that their dimensions have not been as yet ascertain- 
ed even with the most powerful telescopes. He 
would see Jupiter considerably flattened at his poles 
and bulging at his equator, presenting parallel bands 
to that equator as far as his poles of a form always 
well defined, but of a nature yet doubtful to astrono- 
mers. He would perceive from the almost perpen- 
dicular direction of his axis to the ecliptic, that in 
his course around the Sun, which takes him twelve 
of our years, the seasons experience no variations on 
its surface, and that while perpetual winter reigns at 
his poles, and constant summer burns at his equator, 
the eternal spring of the golden age of the poet 1s 
enjoyed in the temperate latitudes of this magnifi- 
cent and happy planet. He would observe him turn- 
ing upon his own axis with prodigious velocity in the 
space of but 9} hours, presenting thus during one of 
our nights, every point of his immense disc to our 
telescope, and giving consequently to its inhabitants, 
nights and days equal to but 43 of our terrestrial 
hours. But it is in investigating his proportions. by 
the micrometer and calculation, that the admiration 
of an observer unaccustomed to the examination of 
the heavenly bodies will be the most strongly excited. 
The planet Jupiler will present to him a diameter 
eleven times that of the earth, that is to say, about 
2,133 miles, giving a circumference of about 276,- 
399 miles, and a size 1470 times greater than that of 
the earth, and a square surface of 52,465,579 ,626 
miles, which peopled at the rate of 277 individuals 
to the square mile, will give 7,055,493,491,379 inha- 
bitants. And can there be minds so contracted as to 
believe that so colossal a domain, so majestic a world, 
is but a vast uninhabited or uninhabitable desert?— 
What grandeur, magnificence, majesty, must be that 
of the creation which is develloped in so gigantic a 
a world? What would our Mississippis, Danubes, 
Amazons, be, along side of the Amazons, Mississippis, 
and Danubes of Jupiter? Without doubt, but imper- 
ceptible threads ef water. Our Andes, Chimbora- 
zos, Cotopaxis, and Himmalays, would there pass 
for but petty hills, when we consider moreover that 
Venus and Mercury show us mountains thirty times 
higher, according to Cassini, Shroeter, and Huygens, 
than our highe@ mountains. Where is the survey- 
or here below who will conceive of the Paraguayan 
Pampas, or Western Prairies, of a planet whose 








surface contains at least 52,465,579,626 square miles. 


elliptic only on account of the obliquity of his axis 
to the ecliptic, and the inclination of which is 91 de- 
grees. At the present instance these rings present 
themselves under the form of a very elongated ellipse, 
yet sufficiently open however to be readily distin- 
guished through the telescope. It conceals from us 
the planet’s southern pole, but allows a view of its 
northern over the superior part. Jt is not from the 
earth, however, that the philosophic observer must 
examine this wonder of creation, “the most brilliant 
work” in the language of an enthusiastic lover of 
nature, ‘“‘which the hands of God, in a feat of power 
and of harmony, has prepared in the void of the 
heavens for the habitation of intelligent beings a 


with six times less brilliance than with us; the earth, 
almost lost in the sun’s rays, must appear only to 
oscillate sometimes above sometimes below him, as 
Mercury does tous. Venus must there be known 
but by her transit over the disk of the Sun, beyond 
whose limits she is never seen; the existence of 
Mercury in fine must be unknown at Saturn; but in 
return, Uranus surrounded by his six moons and per- 
haps by atriple concentric ring, as Herschell sup- 
posed, must appear to him at least as brilliant as Ju- 
piter or Mars actually is tous. In respect to vo- 
lume, the planet Saturn only, compared with Jupiter 
would be inferior, it is true, in about one-third of his 
size, as he presents usa diameter of about ‘nine 
times only that of the earth, i.e. about 76,591 miles, 
making a circumference of about 229,775 miles; and 
€& mass 887 times that of the earth, or about 17,- 
598,865,526 sq. m.of surface and peopling every 
sq. m.at the rate 277 persons would give the enor- 
‘mous population of 4,875,941,632.819 inhabitants. 


! 


thousand times more favored, a thousand times more | But if we add,as we should, the interior, superior, 


happy than we are, and who, to the glory of the Di- 
vine Creator of the universe, without the shadow of 
a doubt, people its fairy and indescribable surface.” 
In fine, who can describe, or conceive, in their ma- 


gic whole, and in their numberless details, the grand, ‘sand times the habitable surface of our globe. 


and lateral square surface of the donble ring to that 
of the planet, it is at onceseen that Saturn is far 
from being inferior to Jupiter in volume or popula- 
tion, since the two rings alone contain as least a thou- 


And 


i 


varied, sublime scenes which creation developes up- | what if according to the latest assertions of the ob- 


on this incomparable planet. 


In respect to ex-| 


servatory at Rome, the ring were really divided into 


tent and greatness of geographic proportions, Saturn |7 concentric rings instead of but two? People now 
cannot yield to Jupiter, in appearance at least, since each of these seven rings according to the population 
their equatorial diameters differ from each other but | of the planet; people the seven satellites; vary them 


to the amount of two diameters of the earth. But 


according to the infinite caprices of nature, accord- 


let the reader, after admiring their forms in the tele-' ing to the genius, wisdom, power of the Creator, 


scope, lay his instruments aside for a few moments, | 
and transport himself in imagination to the surface | 
of Saturn itself. During the hours of the night the ; 
observer would see developing before him the bril- | 
liant and majestic accessory which astronomers call | 
the ring of Saturn, at about 73,000 miles from the | 
globe of the planet. This ring, which 1s no less than | 
a double world, at least two thousand times larger | 
than the earth, would appear tohim distinctly divided | 
into a double concentric ring, that is, he would per- 
ceive one world enchased in another, but each mov- 
ing independently of the other, and both twirling) 
around each other at the distance from one another | 
of only about 3000 miles. When favorably lighted 
by the sun, this double ring would appear to him as 
a large luminous band, composed of many hundreds 
of assembled moons joined together, and occupying 
about J0 degrees of the heaven in breadth, and ex- 
tending majestically round from one horizon over the 
planet to the other. He would see them revolving 
around it with the prodigious velocity of about 10} 
hours, or in nearly the same time thatthe plan- 
et takes in turning upon its own axis; which gives, 
consequently, days and nights each to its inhabitants 
of about 5} of our hours. Besides these brilliant 
rings, he would see circulating around the planet se- 





the situations, manners, races, kinds, species, fam 
lies, countries, the imtelligences, animals, plants, 
minerals, in the sea, on the soil, in the air, add the 
appearances of their skies, the diversities of their 
climates, &c., &c., and then comparing all these 
wonders even to those which the imagination may 
conceive, decide if in your judgment, human language 
can descibe so much magnificence in a mode to do 
justice to the wisdom and genius of the infinitely 
Wise Being who has created so wonderful a world. 


And what yet, if setting out from our sun, 1,328,- 


400 times larger than our globe, we passed succes- 


sively by all the planets to launch forth in reality 
into the depths of the starry space. Who could 
then, I will not say, describe, but simply conceive, 
even approximatively, the variety, richness, and sub- 
lime magnificence displayed by the same creative in- 
telligence in these thousands and thousands milliards 
of Suns which scintillate the night long over our 
heads, in these thousand and thousand milliards of 
planetary orbs which roll in silence around them, and 
in these myriads of distinct firmaments composed of 
millions of myriads of worlds which the telescope 
reveals to us in the nebulosities solvable or insolva- 
ble, which garnish in such profusion the dephs still 
ever unsounded of the infinite void! 
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Where are expressions even, to give names to 
these wonders? Allow my dear sir that if in default 
of the history, we had only the romance of nature, 
there would be wanting at least that of our roman- 
cers. Admit that occasionally a survey of the fir- 
mament is worth as much as the sweep of an opera 

lass over itsnarrow scene. For what spectacle is 
more beautiful, more majestic, than that of nature, 
and especially in her creation of the stars. En- 
gage your readers then to quit for a few moments 
in the evenings during the weeks which are coming 
on, the bulletins of the bombardments of unoffend- 
ing cities, the recitals of daily assassinations which 
every noment are casting alarm around us, the de- 
scriptions of those ruins which earthquakes, fires, 
and storms have presented from all quarters of late, 
to cast, be it but a passing view, upon objects so inte- 
resting as the heavens now present; and then they 
will see how they will be recompensed for this slight 
attention, whether it be by the acquaintance which 
many will have made for the first time, of three most 
noble personages of the vast empire of the Sun, (for 
how many persons have never seen the planets with 
their naked eye for want of having their attention 
called expressly to them); or, by the philosophic and 
truly religious reflections which the contemplation of 
a scene as magnificent as itis rare cannot fail to ex- 
cite in the mind and heart of man. 

FRANCIS GOURAUD FAUVEL. 








N. YORK “DEMOCRATIC” STATE CON- 
VENTION. 





This important convention met at Syracuse, ou the 
5th instant, concluded their business, and adjourned 
the same day. Every county except Rockland, was 
represented, and all the delegates were present ex- 
cept two. 


The convention was called to order by H. Gardner, 
Esq., of Saratoga, on whose motion a preliminary 
organization took place, General Samuet G. Haru- 
away, in the chair and S. Seger, and H. W. Strong, 
Secretaries. The list of delegates was then called 
over, responded to, and recorded. 


On motion of Mr. GiL.et, a committee, to consist 
of one from each senate district, was appointed to 
nominate officers—after being amended so as at once 
to go into a ballot for a president of the convention. 
The ballot resulted: 

For William L. Marcy 79; for Samvel Young 40; 
for Jacob Sutherland 3; for Hiram Denio 1, Blank 
1. Whereupon WILLIAM L. MARCY was declar- 
ed president of the convention; who on being conduct- 
ed to the chair, addressed a few appropriate words to 
the convention. 


On motion of Mr. R. D. Davis, of Dutchess, it was 
resolved that a committee of eight, to consist of one 
delegate from each senate district, be appointed by 
the chair, to draft and report resolutions for the con- 
sideration of the convention. 


The President named the following gentlemen as 
such committee; Mr. Davis, Mr. Waterbury, Mr. 
Houck, Mr. Gillet, Mr. Hathaway, jr., Mr. Denio, 
and Mr. Gardiner. 

The convention then took a recess of an hour. 

The committee appointed from the respective sen- 
ate districts, consisting of Mr. Pentz, of New York, 
Mr. Dimmick of Sullivan, Mr. Masters of Rensse- 
laer, Mr. Gardner of Saratoga, Mr. Seger of Lewis, 
Mr. Huntington of Steuben, Mr. Sherwood of Cay- 
uga, and Mr. Gardiner of Niagara, reported the fol- 
lowing named officers of the convention: 

For Vice Presidents, 

SAMUEL WATERBURY, of New York, 

JOHN FISHER, of Westchester, 

JOHN P. BEEKMAN, of Columbia, 

GEO. D. FERGUSON, of Montgomery, 

GEO, A. STARKWEATHER, of Otsego, 

ROBERT HALSEY, of Tompkins, 

JARED WILSON, of Ontario, 

HEMAN J. REDFIELD, of Genesee. 

And for Secretaries. 

JOSIAH T. MILLER, of Seneca, 

WM. COLEMAN, of Washington, 

JOHN VANDERBILT, of Kings, 

Which report was unanimously agreed to. 


Mr. Davis, from the committee on resolutions, re- 
ported the following: 

Resolved, That, representing the democracy of the 
State of New York, we feel it our duty—as it is our 
pride—to make, on this occasion, an open and un- 
qualified expression of our concurrence in the great 
and general principles of American democracy—that 
we cherish an abiding and increasing confidence 
in man’s capacity to govern for himself in his indi- 
vidual, social, and political relations—that we trace 
all rightful and legitimate power to the people, as 
the only tiue source from whence it can come, and 
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for whose common and equal welfare it can only be 
wisely created ree employed; that we believe 
the constitution of the United States created a limit- 
ed and restricted government whose action ought to 
be confined to the clearly enumerated functions it 
was intended to fulfil, and rightly restricted from the 
assumption of ungranted powers and the corstructive 
expansion to voluntary and unnecessary purposes of 
such powers as it is admitted to possess; that we 











think the government best administered, when it 
least conflicts with the efficiency and influence of the 
state authorities, and least interferes with the pur- 
suits of the people, leaving them free to act, and un- 
taxed, untramelled and uncontrolled, except so far 
as may be required for a strict public economy, the 
preservation of peace and order at home, and our na- 
tional independence and security abroad. 

Resolved, That we have an increased and increas- 
ing confidence in the measures.and policy of the last 
democratic administration—that although prostrated 
for a time, they have risen from their overthrow and 
won the approving sanction of the country; that we 
believe the people are and must be essentially and 
ultimately democratic, true to their own interests and 
faithful to freedom; that we hold this faith the more 


to confidence in the democratic measures and demo- 
cratic men since the election of 1840, when federalism 
swept over the land and but seemed toolikely to fasten 
upon us and our posterity the calamities of debt and 
taxation, of monied power and artificial restrictions, 
and that long train of evils which has ever flowed 
and will forever flow from any system of government 
which is administered by a party which believes that 


people, or that it can have no higher interests than 
the people, or that any class or portion of the people, 
are to be benefitted by its action and legislation in pre- 
ference to others or the whole. 


Resolved, That we retain undiminished opposition | 


to federal measures and principles in every form and 
under every name. We are opposed to a National 
Bank—to a large army or navy—to a prohibition sys- 
tem of duties—to the assumption of state debts—to 


travagant and costly administration of the govern- 
ment—while we approve and will support an econo- 
mical and retrenching system of expense—a mode- 
rate and reduced naval and military establishment in 
peace—a divorce of the money power from the po- 


litical power—an independent treasury—a_ tariff 


founded on revenue principles and wisely discrimi- 
nating for the encouragement of labor in agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures—and a policy of go- 
vernment fostering state authorities, internal peace 
and tranquillity, and independence of all foreign influ- 
ence and control. 


Resolved, That this convention have duly deliberat- 
ed on the question of the proper and best mode of 
appointing the delegates from each state to a nation- 
al nominating convention, and the number that each 
state should be entitled to, and we now announce it 
as the conclusion to which we have arrived, with 
almost general unanimity, that we believe it most 
conformable to the principles of the constitution. and 
most consistent with the soundest doctrines of the 
democratic party, that each state should be entitled 
to send so many delegates to the convention as it has 
electoral votes—that each state ought to appoint its 
delegates in such way and manner as it shall think 
proper, and that for other,states as well as the state 
of New York, we think the proper way and manner 
is to appoint them, not by districts, but by a general 
ticket, and by a state convention assembled as we 
are, or in such manner as the democracy may choose 
to organize their state conventions. And we offer to 
our constituents and the country, these as some of 
the main considerations for the conclusion we have 
announced: The democratic party owes its existence 
and success to that jealous and just fear of the con- 
solidating tendencies of federalism which in the ad- 
ministration of the elder Adams roused the republi- 
cans of that pure period, and has ever since main- 
tained the perpetual controversy of parties as to the 
consolidating or confederating character of the go- 
vernment. ‘T'o sustain its confederate character, to 
preserve the rights of the states, and to fortify state 
action and influence in ail its constitutional functions, 
has been the unchanged creed and unvaried practice 
of the democratic party. We believe that it would 
violate that creed, and change that practice, to 
choose delegates by districts while the electors are 
chosen by geveral ticket. We think that delegates 
to nominate ought to be appointed by the same rule 
and in the same way as are appointed the electors to 
elect a president. ‘The president is now chosen by 
general ticket in each state, and each elector votes 
for the whole electoral ticket, and the state gives her 
entire vote in the electoral college for one man. In 





this state we tried the choice of electors by districts, 





the government is wiser or higher or better than the | 


the distribution of the land moneys—and to an ex-| 





but after the first experiment, and it was seen that 
the state lost all or much of its influence, it was 
abandoned by common consent, and the general ticket 
system adopted in its stead. The nominating con- 
vention is organized to enable the people to exercise 
their constitutional power in the choice of president, 
and all principle and consistency seem to indicate 
that he should be nominated as he is elected, by ge- 
neral ticket—each state voting by itself and for it- 
self, and with an undivided vote in both instances. — 
Again. itis important to the democracy of the Union, 
that the democracy of each state should be kept in 
the ascendant, and in union and harmony in itself, 
and it is perhaps undeniable that no party can be long 
permanent and paramount in the Union, unless it 
has the support of some or allof the larger states.— 
The presidential question is the great exciting topic 
of the country, and must be so continually. The 


smaller states, by size, numbers, identity of interest, 
\and frequency of intercourse, will generally be unit- 
/ed in the choice or preference of candidates, and 
| would usually choose the same delegates by districts 


as by general ticket. But it 1s not so with the larger 


|states, which the district system. would throw into 
collisions and dissensions, that would unsettle and 


strongly from the recovery and return of the country | distract any party within them. 


We do not believe 
that the democratic party could long: maintain itself 


in any of the larger states under the district system, 


if the federal party in that state adopted the general 
ticket system. We are aware that a remarkable 
unanimity pervades the democracy of this state at 
this time in reference to the choice of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren as our candidate; and we believe, that if the 
_choice was to be made by districts, that not one dis- 
trict in the state would send a delegate for any other 
man. But this may never occur again; and that 
unanimity renders this the more suitable occasion to 
settle the question in the state. Still more objec- 
tionable does the district system appear to us, from 
the probability that many of the states never can be 
induced to adopt it, and they will have, from that 
cause, an undue advantage over the others in every 
convention. Nor do we see why majorities taken by 
states are not as well taken as by districts. It is as 
often the correct result, and the only mode known in 
the election of president by the people or the states. 
That not the smallest objection to the district system 
would arise from the impracticability of a national 
convention’s intelligently, or satisfactorily, or sea- 
sonably settling the questions of contested and dou- 
ble delegations, which that system would produce 
and encourage. And such are some of our reasons 
for preferring to adhere to the general and united 
ticket system for each state, as most convenient, 
fair, equitable, harmonious, constitutional, and demo- 
cratic. 

Resolved, That this convention, while it approbates 
the action taken by the democratic members of the 
legislature in the caucus held by them’in Albany in 
April last, as to the time and place of holding the 
Democratic National Convention, and as to the wish 
of the democracy of New York to have Martin Van 
Buren nominated by it—do at this time and in view 
of that concession and conciliation which belong to 
all political association, express our entire and wil- 
ling concurrence to have that national convention 
held at Baltimore, on the 4th Monday in May next, 
and in behalf of the democracy of New York we do 
appoint the thirty-six delegates for this state to at- 
tend the same, and we do not hesitate to engage the 
support and fidelity of the democratic party in this 
state to the nominations which that convention shall 
make; most confidently assuring our political bre- 
thren in other states, that the republicans of New 
York Jook to that convention, as an appropriate and 
rightful political institution, to embody, combine, 
harmonize and energize the action of the democra- 
cy of the Union—to give vitality and victory to our 
principles and measures—and to regain that republi- 
can ascendancy in the government of the country, 
which so large a majority of the people seem anxions 
to acquire. 





Resolved, That as to the mode of action which that 
convention shall adopt, we believe that that matter 
can be safely and most wisely lett to the convention 
itself to determine—inasmuch as the delegates to it, 
will be selected in each state with reference to the 
sentiments and preferences of the state, as to its 
choice of candidates and general management of such 
proceedings: that while states do and will forever 
differ on such subjects, such a convention must be 
the only competent arbiter of such differences, (and 
self-competent each one necessarily must be) to de- 
cide all such matters for itself; that if each state 
sends the same pumber of delegates that it has of 
electoral votes (and that is now conceded to be the 
proper number) it is not to be supposed that the con- 
vention will adopt any form of action that will de- 
feat or evade the will of a majority of the delegates; 
because the question whether they will vote to nomi- 
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nate by states or by individual votes, must be decid- 
ed by individual votes; and as, whether they will vote 
per camta or by states—and if by states, whether by 
one vote to each state, or by so many as it has of 
electoral votes, and if by so many as it has of 
electoral votes, then whether they shall be given by 
each delegate for himself, or by a majority of the 
state delegation for the whole delegation—are, with 
all other questions of organization, such as are to be 
settled by the eniire body of delegates in votes given, 

capita—each man for himse]lf—we cannot imagine 
that any majority of delegates will ever consent to 
yield their power in such a convention to a minority, 
or to take any mode of action which will produce a 
different result from that of a direct per capita vote. 
Weare satisfied with the mode and principle of vot- 
ing per capita, and approve it more than any other; 
but as in such a matter, there may be circumstances 
at the time which make it convenient and desirable 
to adopt another mode, we leave that subject to the 
discretion of our delegates—confident that they will 
never surrender the right and power and principle, 
that a majority should control the action of the con- 
vention. 


Resolved, That having expressed our approbation 
of the holding a National Convention, appointed our 
delegates to the same, and thereby assumed the obli- 
gation of fidelity, and support to the candidate of its 
nomination, we would in the name and behalf of the 
unanimous democracy of the state of New York re- 
commend our fellow citizen MARTIN VAN BU- 
REN to the consideration of that convention. He 
js our first choice for president, and has been made 
so, not less by his long and tried and approved ser- 
vices in public life, and his admitted qualifications, 
than by the manner of that defeat which he suffered 
in the overthrow of our party in 1840. That was 
our defeat, as a party, and not his failure as a candi- 
date; and we believe that his conduct in that memo- 
rable delusion, the elevated firmness which he evinc- 
ed in the hour of trial. and his calm unclouded con- 
fidence in the ultimate rectitude of the people as he 
retired from office, have gained for him a higher 
place in the popular estimation of the country than 
any success could have done. We know that he is 





now more popular in his native state than he ever 
was before, aad we think that the same causes 
must have operated in other states, for the same re- 


sult. That to us there seems a clear and open con- | He was followed by Mr. Taylor, of New York, who 
viction, that if the democracy of the Union do but fojiowed Mr. Davis through his whole argument, and 
do their duty in 1844, they will gain a glorious vic- | onposed the position taken by him throughout. Mr. 


tory, and we feel that that victory will be to every 
democrat in the country, a double triumph, if the 


same cause and the same candidate which were put | 
down in 1840, by delusion and imposture, should by | 
‘“‘the sober second thought” of an intelligent anc pa- | 


triotic people, be made triumphant in 1844. 


Resolved, That we do hereby direct and instruct 
the delegates whom we appoint to the National De- 
mocratic Conveution, to present MARTIN VAN 
BUREN of New York, as a candidate for nomina- 


convention; and we further do direct and instruct the 
said delegates, individually and unitedly, to advocate 
and support his nomination, and to use all honorable 
and proper means to accomplish that result, and thus 
to fulfil their duty to, and the wishes of their consti- 
tuents—the democracy uf New York. 


Resolved, That the debt paying policy established 
by the democratic legislature of 1842, and confirmed 
by that of 1843, was as clearly demanded by the con- 
dition of the finances of the state and the wishes of 
the people, as it was mo | required by the princi- 
ples of public integrity and prudence; that the re- 
stored faith and improved value which it has brought 
to our state securities, fully vindicate the measure, 
and have won for the democracy of New York an 
enviable distinction in the Union: that the conduct 
of this state on that occasion was largely instru- 
mental in recovering: public confidence in state effi- 
ciency and ability to accomplish its necessary and 
proper works, and arresting that tendency of the 
public mind which was then but too dangerously ap- 
parent, to look to the general government for the 
means to pay for them, if not for the power to make 
them. 


Resolved, That while the democracy of this state 
regard a state debt as a state evil, and will oppose 
all measures calculated either to increase the present 
debt or to arrest its gradual reduction—and are op- 
posed to all improvident and unnecessary public im- 

rovements—they are not and never have been hos- 
tile to those public works which are of such general 
and extended character in their utility and import- 
ance as to need the means of the state for their cre- 
ation and management, and which can be effected 
without imposing burdens on the people; and that the 
experience of this state has fully demonstrated that 
the state ought not to have any subordinate influence 








does he find facts to sustain him in saying that Mr. 
tion fur the presidency of the United States by that | 


and the position the gentleman takes is without for- 


or secondary interest in works owned and controlled 
by others; that the public credit cannot be safely 
used to or for any purpose but the public necessities, 


and ought not te be loaned to companies or individu- | - 


als, or incorporations of any kind; and that the main- 
tenance and extension of our system of state improve- 
ments can only be successfully effected by strictly 
limiting them to the means of the state. 


Resolved, That the democratic party repose full 
confidence in the capacity, integrity. fidelity and pa- 
triotism of Governor WILLIAM C. BOUCK: and 
that in him and the other distinguished individuals 
associated with him in the state administration, we 
recognize a true devotion to the wishes and welfare 
of the people, and an honorable solicitude to promote 
the best interests of the state—and that we can as- 
sure them of the support and approbation of their 
constituents while they remain faithful to the great 
measures and principles of public policy which the 
democratic party of the state have adopted, and em- 
ploy their rightful influence to maintain the peace and 
union and ascendancy cf that party, through whose 
efficiency and success {’ ‘se measures and principles 
can only be expected to prevail. 


On motion of Mr. Gillet, the several resolutions 
were unanimously adopted, except that in relation to 
the choice, by the convention, of delegates to the 
National Convention. 


Which resolution was then taken up, and after 
some discussion thereon, it was adopted, by yeas and 
nays, 103 to 19. 


Messrs. Oliver of Yates, Redfield of Genesee, and 
Dean of Futnam, in voting in the negative, stated 
that they did so, whatever might be their individual 
views, either under instructions or from their impres- 
sions of the views of those they represented. 


The resolutions were received with tremendous 
bursts of applause. After completing the read- 
ing of the resolutions, Mr. Davis.addressed the con- 
vention in a most powerful strain, reviewing the 
various acts of injustice towards Mr. Van Buren, and 
expressing his entire conviction of the returning good 
sense of the people in favor of Mr. Van Buren.— 
Mr. Hathaway, cf Chemung, rose and offered a few 
forcible remarks in opposition to the resclution in 
the report recommending the conventional system of 
appointing delegates to the National Convention.— 


Taylor relied, in his argument, upon statistics and 
by them clearly showed that Mr. Van Buren, never 
in his public career had the popular feeling of the 
democracy with him. ‘*That when he was elected 
governor of this state he ran two thousand behind 
the popular vote, and in every State in the Union in 
1840, he ran greatly behind his ticket. and the admit- 
ted strength of the party.” And ‘‘what,” said Mr. 
T. does the gentleman from Dutchess mean?—where 


Van Buren never stood so popular before the demo- 
cracy as at the present momen? I can tell him that 
I come from that metropolis which enables me to 
know something of the public feeling on this subject 


tification—'tis true the democratic press throughou: 


friends. It was from his administration they last re- 
ceived succor, and to him they cleave for a renewal. 
But it is to the great mass of the people we must 
look for popular feeling. And in this light what do 
we behold?—wrangling and discord pervading almost 
every section of the Union as well as in this state 
and all upon the very question of Van Buren or no 
Van Buren. The old artful battle armory has been 
set in motion to secure his renomination. Here, 
before me stands the undeniable proof. A conven- 
tion numbering one hundred and twenty-eight mem- 
bers, appearing here to throw the lasso over the 250,- 


the Union is in the hands of Mr. Van Buren’s old | 


taining the position taken by Mr. Taylor. He was 
—— on the opposite side by Co]. Young and Mr. 
avis. 
The question being finally taken on the resolution 
sustaining the district system, resulted in 19 ayes and 
103 noes. As soon as the announcement was made 
Mr. Taylor rose and offered the following protest. 
He stated that the signers of the protest should then 


withdraw from the convention, return to their con- 


stituents, and when the proper day arrived, the demo- 
cracy of the state of New York would elect through 
the ballot box their delegates, and instruct them to 
appear at the doors of the National Convention, and 
there demand admission in the name of the Great Je- 
hovah and the sovereign people. 


PROTEST. 
We, the undersigned, members of the Democratic 
State Convention of New York, in Syracuse assem. 
bled, do, on this, the fifth day of September. eighteen 
hundred and forty-three, most solemnly protest against 
the action of a majority of this convention in choos- 
ing delegates to represent the democracy of this state 
in the National Convention to be held in Baltimore in 
the month of May next, 1844. 


Believing as we firmly do, that such acts are con- 
trary to the spirit of the democratic faith, an unjust 
usurpation, which the people cannot and will not sub- 
mit to, and one which, if carried out, will sap the 
foundation of civil liberty. We believe the ballot 
box, in the hands of the people, to be the great palla- 
dium of human freedom, and through that channel 
and that alone, should the delegates to our National 


Convention be chosen. 

WILLIAM SHALER, 
DANIEL B. TAYLOR, 
P. G. MOLONEY, 
JOHN MURPHY. 


After reading the protest, it was, on motion, order- 
ed to be entered at large on the minutes of the con- 
vention. 

On motion of Mr. Martine, of New York, a com- 
mittee of thirty-four was appointed by the chair to 
report the names af thirty-six persons to represent 
the state in the National Convention. A recess was 
then taken of one hour, and, on reorganizing at 10 
= P. M., the committee reported the following - 

ist: 

State—Samuel Young and Henry K. Smith. 


1. C. C. Cambreleng, 18. John Fine, 

2. Coe S. Downing, 19. O. Hungerford, 
3. Chas A. Secor, 20. John Stryker, 
4. Niel Gray, 21. J. C. Wright, 

5. Peter Crawford, 22. D. S. Dickson, 
6. Benj. F. Butler, 23. N.S. Roberts, 
7. John Hunter, 24. M. D. Burnett, 
8. Gov’neur Kemble, 25. Horatio Ballard, 
9. John W. Brown, 26. Robert Hasley, 
10. Orrin Griffin, 27. Wm. C. Kelley, 
11. A. Van Bergen, 28. Josiah Howell, 
12. Job Pierson, 29. Albert Lester, 
13. Erastus Corning, 30. R. Campbell, jr. 
14. John Williams, jr., 31. Oliver Lee, 
15. B. P. Burhans, 32. J. T. Hudson, 
16. Alonzo C. Paige, 33. Geo. Cooley, 


17. T. B. Mitchell, 34. S. E. Church. 


Mr. Davis moved that this report be adopted, and 
that the persons named be the delegates from the 
state of New York to the national convention, with 
power to fill vacancies in their number, when in ses- 
sion at Baltimore—which was agreed to. 














POLITICAL. 





PRESIDENTIAL. 

COLONEL JOHNSON. 
The friends of Colonel Johnson beyond the moun- 
tains, are beginning to move and show their forces. 
In Missouri, there is zonsiderable activity manifest- 





000 democratic votes of the state of New York. By 
what authority? Why, by their own confession, they 
appear here by an authority not exceeding nine thou- 
sand people. And yet we are tuld they speak the 
sentiment of nine-tenths of the whole democracy of 
the state. This in the very face of discord, such as 
was never before witnessed in the Union. I admit 
that president making has sectionally commenced.— 
The strings have been touched—the lute hath sent its 
notes abroad, but Erin’s harp hath yet to sound and 
freemen’s voice be obeyed. Mr. T. then reviewed 
at length the great changes in public feeling in this 
state during Gov. Marcy’s administration, showing a 
change of votes of 40,000 in one year. He closed 
his remarks by pressing the ‘district system;” and 
insisted that if we acknowledged the law districting 
our state, we must send thirty-six delegates to Balti- 
more. ' If we repudiate the law, we must sent 42 de- 
legates. Mr. Wm. Shaler, of N. York, next addressed 





the convention with great force and eloquence, sus- 


ed in his behalf. There is a division there amongst 
the dominant party in the state on the question of 
districting the state for the election of representa- 
tives to congress, which is rousing quite a sensation. 
The following publications have appeared. 

The Osage, Missouri, Yeoman, in giving an ac- 
count of a recent visit of Col. Benron to that place, 
says: 

‘‘He had but little to say about the different aspi- 
rants for the presidency—his preference was of 
course for Mr. Van Buren, but he did not believe 
that it detracted from any man’s democracy to pre- 
fer Colonel Johnson. The old hero, Col. Benton 
says, has always been as consistent and thorough go- 
ing a democrat as any man in the country. He be- 
lieves that Col. Johnson will get the western states: 
Col. Benton is, we are happy to learn, in favor of 
districting the state.” 
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The friendsof Col. Benron and Mr. Van Buren 
ijn Missouri have opposed the districting of the state 
and the election of delegates to the national conven- 
tion by districts—as least a Jarge part of them—and 
they have gone so far as to make threats of throwing 
the Jounson party overboard if they did not keep 

uiet. It is well if they have seen their mistake, 
or it is pretty evident now that Col. Jonnson is 
stronger in Missouri than Mr. Van Buren. It is 
pabia certain that Col. Benton, is attempting to 
force the nomination of Mr. Van Buren, has very 
much endangered his own position in Missouri. Per- 
haps he too has taken warning in time. 
[ Charleston Mercury. 
Mr. Benton thus notices the above: 
A Carp. Justice to my political friends (against 


whom my imputed opinions are quoted) requires me | 


to notice a statement in the Osage Yeoman, in which 
opinions are attributed to me which I never express- 
ed, as—that Iwasin favor of the district system—that 
Colonel Johnson would take the western states, &c. &c.— 
The editor of the Yeoman has been misinformed, 
and I deem it my duty to say so, as an act of justice 
to my political friends, seeing the use which is made 
of his erroneous statement against them. 
THOMAS H. BENTON. 

Glasgow, Mo., Aug. 23d, 1843. 

The Boonsville Register, (Loco,) on inserting the 
above, adds: ‘*The above but poorly corresponds 
with Mr. Benton’s report in 1826, in favor of the dis- 
trict system. The time has arrived when the people 
of Missouri will have the state districted. At the 
next election, it is more than probable that no man, 
who is opposed to districting, will be supported for 
Governor, congress, or the legislature. Such is at 
present the determination of the greatest portion of 
the voters of this state. It will be a test question, and 
its righteousness will carry it triumphantly. The 
time has passed in Missouri, when one political party 
shall tyrannize overanother. If one district is whig, 
so let it be represented in the national councils. If 
we democrats cannot beat the whigs with the strength 
of cur principles, we deserve to be beaten, but we 
can beat them, and treat them, at the same time, like 
republicans, as we would have them treat us, if they 
were in the majority. The district system will carry 
at the next session of our legislature, and it will make 
but little difference who opposes it. Remember the 
good old rule—'Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you.’” 

The St. Louis Republican, (whig,) remarks:— 
“We believe with the 
the people of the state will support no one for con- 
gress, governor, or the legislature, who is is opposed 
to districting the state for the election of members 
of corgress. It is certainly the only just and demo- 
cratic mode, and the whigs, to a man, will be found 
in favor of it. 

The Western Union (Ky.) Democrat says: 

‘In the last five or six weeks we have noticed no 
less than seven democratic papers, heretofore the 
supporters of Van Buren for the next presidency, 
which have hauled down his flag and hoisted that of 
the hero of the Thames. There can be no disguising 
the fact that Col. Johnson is the most popular demo- 
cratic candidate for the next presidency, and deserv- 
edly so, too.” 

The Kentucky Yeoman, in the same strain, claims 
amine | for Colonel Johnson, even against Henry 
Ciay, and adds that, “with Mr. Van Buren, we lose 
the state.” 

JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

The friends of Mr. Calhoun, in the city of New 
York, held a meeting in the Park on the 4th inst., 
just prior to the assembling of the Syracuse con- 
vention, and organized for an active electioneering 
campaign. The number that attended the meeting 
is variously estimated, from one to five thousand, 
witha fair portion of respectability and distinguish- 
ed talents. The committee that was appointed to 
draft an address, have performed that duty, ond from 
the tenor of thereof, it is obvious, that they design 
not to adhere to the nomination of the ‘‘democratic” 
national convention, if the district system of repre- 
sentation is not adopted. ‘The address reached us 
too late for insertion in this number. Another meet- 
ing of the same party was advertised to take place 
in the Park yesterday. 

An article over the signature of ‘‘One of the (S. C.) 
Convention” in the Charleston Mercury, of the 13th 
instant, takes ground at such direct issue with Mr, 
Ritchie, of the Richmond Enquirer, as to the prelimina- 
ry voting in the National Convention whether by states 
or per capita—that there seems no hopes of an agree- 
ment between Virginia and South Carolina on this 
point. Mr. Ritchie insists that Virginia never ought 
to, and never will agree to vote by states on organ- 
izing. The South Carolina writer as pertinaciously 


insists that that is the right manner and that it must 
be conceded. 


WHO OUGHT TO BE NOMINATED. 
The second number of the communications which 
appeared in the Richmond Enquirer over the signature 
of “Tne Voice or a Frienp,” inserted in our last, 
devoted considerable space to the consideration of 


the claims of Mr. Van Buren asa candidate. His 
third number thus treats of the claims of other can- 
didates of the same party for nomination. 

No. III. 

GeEnTLEMEN: | am aware that in my last letter, 
the publication of which there has not yet been time 
for me to see, though | will assume it, I dwelt with 
an ungracious topic. There are those in our ranks 
entitled to all respect, who think, that as we were 
cheated out of the election in 1840, and the people 
have since come to their senses, the member of the 
party who talks of defeat next time, with Mr. Van 
Buren as our candidate, now that we know what the 
whig practices were, and have had such intervening 
victories at the polls, must want zeal, or courage, or 
both; or have an opaque mental vision, disqualifying 
him from any thing Jike a clear insight into the future; 
or even want sincerity in the good old democratic 
cause. 

As to the last, Messrs. Editors, I need not say to 
you, I trust, how wide such a supposition would be 
of the truth. For the rest, I have aimed at showing, 
that the whigs, with their foreign allies, will have, 
and will use prodigious means for renewing in 1844, 
their old practices, and may resort to new ones that 
are worse; and that although we are now apprized 
of the old, and may be on the watch a3 to the new, 
we shall find it extremely difficult to counteract 
them, no matter how we are forearmed, from being 
forewarned; and more difficult with Mr. Van Buren, 
from the causes mentioned, than with a new candi- 


| 





egister, that the majority of | 


| date. The democratic prepossession in various parts 
of the country, is so naturally with Mr. Van Buren 
‘from his faithful service, and sympathies with him 
from having been turned out, that perhaps its judg- 
_ment hardly has fair play, at first, on coming to con- 
sider how we shall now better succeed without, than 
under his leadership. Thence it is, that I would fain 
hope for a candid consideration of the reasons 
which, so far, I have given for the opinions I have 
expressed. 
MR. CALHOUN. 

If I should not look for success under his banner, 
I should despair of it also under Mr. Calhoun’s; al- 
though to the talents and noble spirit of this distin- 
guished son of the South, no one can yield more hom- 
age than I am ready todo. In him, also, are qua li- 
tres to excite feelings that well nigh border on en- 
thusiasm, but he has been less uniform in his course 
than Mr. Van Buren. This has in part proceeded 
from the very force of his intellect, and that conse- 
quent self reliance which has led him to give the tone 
to others, rather than take it from them; contrary to 
the more even tenor and staid characteristics of Mr. 
Van Buren’s mind, which include caution. What 1 
speak of in Mr. Calhoun, has not sprung from any 
dictatorial spirit, but has been the irrepressible off- 
spring of his ardent nature, in seeking to serve and 
exalt his country. Nevertheless, the departure from 
uniformily, for 1 do not say consistency, to which I 
simply allude, without designing to go into any de- 
tails, hurts his general popularity; allhongh it may 
not impair, but enhance with portions of the public, 
he independence and elevation of his character.— 
Horace Walpole says, that he never could rightly 
understand Mr. Gray’s political opinions, as some- 
times he was on the side of authority, sometimes on 
that of the people, adding, that this was natural to a 
candid and ingenuous mind; for that, when the people 
(he spoke of England, of course,) ‘showed gross vices 
or ignorance, one wishes the check of authority,” and 
when “governors pursued wicked plans, one wishes 
for a spirited opposition.” 

This reflection, appropriately modified, might sug- 
gest itself in considering Mr. Calhoun’s long and bril- 
liant career as an American statesman. Some men 
seem destined to instruct mankind, rather than go- 
vern them; and, in the complication of human affairs 
and diversity of human fame, perhaps it is a tax to 
be paid by an intellect of the amplitude and force of 
Mr. Calhoun’s, mixed with what sometimes borders 
on refinement in its power and habit of analysis, that 
it is more apt to fail in gaining immediate popular as- 
sent to its conclusions and its objects, than can be 
commanded by minds less gifted. The grand, colos- 
sal mind of Burke, was of this texture. No one 
ever seems to have thought of him, as prime minis- 
ter; yet he was able to instruct prime ministers of 
his own day and all since, in maxims of political 
wisdom; of which any single one of his speeches, 
apart from all he wrote, will often afford the most 
profound and beautiful demonstrations. But Burke 
was not uniform in his career, any more than Mr. Cal- 
houn; the fullness of mind, its luxuriance, its heat, 
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its amazing compass, with the strength and pomp of 
his imagination, and the latter even was sometimes 
as philosophic as gorgeous, drawing him off into ec- 
centricities. In bringing Mr. Calhoun at all with- 
in the category of so mighty a man, though but 
to supply an analogy, I attest the homage I would 
pay to his parts; and I would render not less to his 
purity and patriotism, though unable, on fuil consi- 
deration, to look upon him as a safe candidate for us 
at present. 
COLONEL JOHNSON, 

As little can 1 regard Colonel Johnson in that light, 
though joining in every tribute to his patriotism, valor, 
philanthropy, long services and wounds; and to his 
time honored fidelity and devotion to the democratic 
cause. 

MR. BUCHANAN. 

Nor Mr. Buchanan. None deny the talents, ser- 
vices or great respectability of this eminent Pennsyl- 
vanian; and all who know him, feel the influence of 
his gentlemanly part and bearing, as all who read 
them ackowledge the ability of his speeches in the 
senate. Butl cannot learn that out of his native 
state, where he is naturally a favorite, there is any 
sufficient indication of support to him to justify 
the expectation of a national selection in °44. He 
remains, advantageously and prominently before the 
nation. 


GENERAL CASS’ CLAIMS TO A NOMINATION, ADVOCATED: 

I come now to General Cass—a name relatively 
fresh upon the list. By all that I hear, his name is 
spreading in Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan—his early 
and long connexion with the West and Northwest, 
having, in all probability, laid foundations of attach- 
ment to him in those portions of the Union. In 
Pennsvlvania, after Mr. Buchanan, he seems to be 
looked to, and in New Jersey has friends. Through- 
out the interior of Pennsylvania, good accounts give 
the impression that Mr. Van Buren has but feeble 
support, though in Philadelphia, many and highly 
prominent names range on his side. It would seem, 
judging from the past, that he never had any strons 
hold upon the democracy of that state, having lost 
its vote for the Vice Presidency when on the ticket 
with General Jackson, on the occasion when it was 
given to Mr. Wilkins in preference; having received 
it by only a slender majority when running the first 
time as President, though then standing in the imme- 
diate wake of Jackson’s great name, and having lost 
it again, when running a second time for the Presi- 
dency in 1840. And now, as I have recently under- 
stood, the inclination of that state in the interior, alter 
going for Mr. Buchanan in the first instance, is in- 
creasing for General Cass. 

I have brought myself to think, Messrs. Editors, 
on grounds which will be stated, that the more the 
position of this relatively new candidate is surveyed, 
the more does he seem to be the man most likely to 
enable us to beat the whigs. This we must look to, 
as much as to the character and principles of our 
candidate. The latter, undoubtedly, must be above 
all exception; and it is my purpose to show, by the 
standard of his life and actions, the high ground on 
which General Cass stands, both as to principles and 
character. The son of a revolutionary soldier who 
fought in most of the hard battles of the war, he has 
a claim, by his stock, to patriotic and courageous 
blood. Having gone along, almost step by step, with 
that immense portion of his country beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, which, since he came into life, has grown 
into an empire of civilization of itself, it is only since 
his recent return from an important mission that the 
book of his life has been well opened to his country- 
men at large, and none who examine it can fail to 
perceive how full of national service itis, both solid 
and brilliant, and alv'ays attesting a high capacity 
for affairs. 

It is not a little remarkable, that General Cass 
should have commenced his public life, by being in- 
strumental in crushing a conspiracy against his coun- 
try in one hemisphere, and have terminated it, so far, 
hy defeating one in the other. On first entering the 
legislature of Ohio, where he was a disciple of Mr. 
Jefferson, he took a leading part in measures for ar- 
resting Burr’s conspiracy; and lately, in France, he 
was the great moving cause of putting down a con- 
spiracy, or confederacy, whichever name may be 
preferred, of European Potentates against the rights, 
interests, of sovereignty of his country upon the 
ocean. Always of the democratic party; always of 
unblemished integrity; always true to his duty, what- 
ever its nature or magnitude, or wherever its locali- 
ty, whether in the Wisconsin in his birch canoe, on 
the toilsome business of securing, through treaties 
with the Indians, the territoris! interests of his coun- 
try, or using the pen in Paris for her benefit, on ques- 
tions of the greatest international scope, whilst all 
Europe looked on; firm and fearless at all times, yet 
uniting qualities alike necessary to high statesman- 





ship, calm, prudent, and conciliatory—these are some 
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of the attributes and circumstences attaching at first 
blush to Gen. Cass’ career. 

I know not how it may have been with others, but, 
for myself, I never saw, until last winter, that letter 
of his written from Paris toa committee in Philadel- 
phia, who had asked if he would consent to have his 
name used as a candidate for the Presidency, though 
it had been written some eighteen months hefore.— 
After reading it, 1 thought it a paper the most sound 
in doctrine and elevated in tone of any of the kind that 
had before met my eye in the whole range of candi- 
dateship manifestoes, if so I may call them; for he 
too, as the latest comer, was necessarily drawn into 
the vortex of them. It is truly modest; thus attest- 
ing, and not fess by the beauty of its composition and 
justness of its reflections, the qualities of a superior 
mind. He avows in it, his conviction of the truth 
of the democratic creed; yet, it is so liberal, so ex- 
empt from al! narrowness, and mere partizan preju- 
dice, that it is unspeakably refreshing to meet with 
such sentiments from such a source, when we have 
been latterly so much used to both narrowness and 
violence from men in high places, or those who are 
seeking them. It recalls the principles and the tone 
in which they were ever inculcated, of Jefferson and 
Madison. He forcibly quotes Mr. Jefferson as an 
illustr-ous instance to show, that firmness does 
not means violence; for that although coming into 
the administration in the most excited state of feel- 
ing that our country has, perhaps, ever experienc- 
ed, he left it with the repwhlican party greatly aug- 
mented, and the principles it had contended for, firmly es- 
tablished. 

Now, it does strike me, that in these days, when 
the government is falling off from some of its good 
characteristics in the executive department, we want 
at its head some virtuous and competent citizen like 
this, to check the downward course—and perhaps 
do it the better, from having been much detached 
from the political arena of late, and, therefore, free 
from entanglements of all sorts, which, it is not irra- 
tional to suppose, may have been, more or less, spring- 


‘ing up amongst tnose most prominent in it. 


What are the sufficient guarantees that Gen. Cass 
is that man, it may ve asked? 

The very letter | am referring to is one—for, he 
gives us to understand, that Mr. Jefferson would be 
his model, and, above all, in interpreting the constitu- 
tion—and after a life of honor and usefulness, such 
as he has passed in.a great variety of public trusts, 
we sheuld, perhaps, be in Jittle danger if we con- 
fided in his own assurances. But we have, as we 
ought to have, where the occasion is so momentous, 
full assurances beyond words. We have high attes- 
tations from others, and his own high deeds. The 
three democratic presidents, Mr. Madison, Mr. Mon- 
roe, and General Jackson, gave repeated proofs of 
their abundant confidence in him—and for his own 
deeds, | would be much disposed to say, without go- 
ing farther in this present letter, though greatly more 
will afterwards be seen, that— 

The man who, after Hull’s surrender, threw him- 
self into the breach, and did more, by publications 
under his name, than any man in the nation to turn 
aside the odium which, under that disaster, was ris- 
ing against the government, whose friends were in 
dismay, and its enemies were mad with ferocious 
joy, in the double hope of getting into power, and 
stopping the war; publications, which exposed him 
to the fiery denunciations from the federal press, 
without parallel perhaps in our country, except in 
the case of Mr. Madison himself, of whom it is said, 
(and let this go as as sample of its ferocity), that 
every honest man ought to haveawhip in his hand to 
lash the scoundrel round the world—*the man who 
could face this in his country’s cause, may be said to 
have moral resolution enough for any thing. 


The man, who, when at the Sault Saint Mary, to 
procure a cession of land for a military post for the 
United States, and finding himself surrounded by 
hostile Indians three times the number of his own 
little party, one of whom, a daring and turbulent 
chief, hoisted the British flag in the Indian camp 
within our boundary, and hoisted it in defiance; the 
man, who, as Schoolcraft relates, could then walk 
coolly over tothe lodge of the hostilechief, haul down 
the flag, and put his foot upon it, thus vindicating in 
an instant the American honor and supremacy, by 
the terror he inspired, though he-did so at the risk of 
his life—that man has cgnstitutional courage, as 
well as patriotism enough to do any thing. 

The man, who wrote that matchless protest (I so 
call his pamphlet) at the court of France, thereby 
exposing himself to the bitterness of the anti-slavery 
fanaticism in that hemisphere, more especially in 
England, where the fanaticism has the whole press 
as its organ, and other organs besides, even to malig- 
nant and defamatory peers in parliament, whose au- 
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dience is Europe and the world, as well as Britain— 
the man who does this, in a fearless and enlightened 
vindication of the rights of his country, that man is 
likely, I think, to have intellectual power and inde- 
pendence as well as patriotism enough, to do any 
thing which the national wants, interests and dignity 
could demand at his hands in the presidential office. 


Icall the protest referred to, marcHiess; I must 
therefore, as the term is strong, ask to be indulged in 
a few remarks on thishead. Surely it was so, or ne- 
ver would it have provoked the matchless wrath of 
Lord Brougham. That powerful, though prejudiced 
and passionate peer, and. furious abolitionist, that, 
“universal busy-body and intermeddler of the age,” 
as a spirited and accomplished writer in the ‘ciobe 
called him, beheld in the sound reasoning and states- 
man-like tone of the protest, Jcath tohis hopes of 
seeing perfected the ever famous Quintup!e Treaty. 
Had that high-handed, portentous league, reached its 
consummation, new, and a peculiar effective vigor, 
would have been imparted to the principle of univer- 
sal abolition, the undoubted root of the league; of 
which Lord Palmerston’s instructions to the Enghstf 
minister in Portugal, distinctly avowing England’s 
determination to persevere in her plans of suppress- 
ing the slave trade, until slavery itself was extirpated! 
from the world—is the proof. What an avowal 
What an attack does it notinvolve on the domestic 
institutions of independent nations! Even the Eng- 
lish ambassador at Constantinople, Lord Ponsonby, 
in writing to his government, was forced to shrink 
back froma principle so monstrous. How highly, 
then, ought not the United States, especially the 
south, to estimate this service in General Cass? 

The protest was matchlessin another sense. He 
performed the service on his own estimate of duty. 
By the exercise of talents of the first order at the 
right moment, such as a great general will some- 
times seize for deciding a campaign and_ perhaps the 
destinies of a nation, he broke up one of those dan- 
gerous confederacies among emperors and kings, to 
defeat which is supposed, in the history of states, to 
callfor the full interposition of national influence 
and authority, and is rarely, if ever effected with- 
out it—seldom with it, unless broken to pieces by 
arms. The honor to Gen. Cass is therefore as sig- 
nal as the service he rendered; and the conduct of 
his own government towaids him, dues but augment 
his fame. 

I should get beyond my limits, if I attempted to 
review all the deep mischiefs that lurked in the 
Quintuple Treaty, but must not pass them by entire- 
ly. The whole eastern coast of America, south of 
the 32d degree of N. latitude, came within its gi- 
gantic sweep. No vessel of the contracting parties 
could ever have been approaching Charleston, or 
Richmond, or New York, with a cargo from any 
part of the world, south of Savannah; or have been 
going from any of these ports of ours with a cargo, 
to any part of the world, south of Savannah, with- 
out risk of being searched for slaves by British 
cruisers, the voyage stopped, and the vessel ordered 
to some British court of admiralty for adjudication. 
Incredible as this may seem, the words of the treaty 
prove it. The space for British search, com- 
prehended full seventy-seven degrees of _ lati- 
tude! It mighthave been exercised upon all vessels 
as above, in the very Gulf of Mexico itself, going 
to or from New Orleans. What a blow to ourcom- 
mercial interests was therefore warded off—what a 
door foreclosed against British dominion upon the 
seas—and against her anti-slavery fanaticism, work- 
ing upon the seas, that it might do its work more 





thoroughly and quickly upon the land. Here is the, 
key to Lord Brougham’s rage—the defeat of that} 
monstrous treaty by the talents, sagacity, and pa-; 
triotism of General Cass. His attack upon him is: 
without a parallel, since Wedderburne’s attack upon 
Dr. Franklin. It exceeded that in outrage, as 
Franklin was not then the representative of an inde- 
pendent nation. 

Strange to say, General Cass was exposed to both 
indignity and injustice from his own government for 
the noble part he acted in France. The proof is on 
record, or we might want faith in such a charge. It 
is contained in the correspondence between Mr. 
Webster and himself, carried on mainly after his re- 
turn from France—but never was retribution sooner 
brought about, as far as the parties were concerned, 
though the public will not soon forget to what a la- 
mentable extent great principles were forgotten in 
the treatment General Cass received. His own vic- 
tory over Mr. Webster was complete, triumphant. 
No two judgments can differ about this—the whole 
correspondence being read. Let me give a single 
specimen. It forms an item in our political history, 
memorable and instructive, considering the distin- 
guished actors in the scene. 

General Cass had objected to the 80 gun squadron 
clause of the treaty of Washington, that it had no 





provision renouncing the British claim to seareh our 
vessels for slaves. Hereupon the secretary of state 
mounted upon stilts. He says in reply, what! ask 
renunciation by treaty of an unjust pretension! no, [ 
knew too well what I was about; the ration doin 

that, would weaken its own cause; it would be like 
asking a treaty stipulation not to destroy our towns 
in time of peace, or to abstain from any other enor- 
mity; the United States stand upon their own rights 
and power in all matters of that sort; they ask, they 
want, no treaty stipulation—fie, Mr. Cass, I should 
have thought better things of you; O fie! Such was 
the purport of the official rebuke, and note the italics. 


Now hear General Cass. He rejoins: You talk 
so; you, Mr. Webster; you, who in this very negotia- 
tion wanted Lord Ashburton to go into the question 
of IMPRESSMENT! you, who urged him to it, contrary 
to his wishes and known determinations; you, who 
made him write about it, and would write yourself, 
although he did not desire to write; you, who want- 
ed an express TREATY STIPULATION, yeS, & RENUNCIA- 
TION, at this day of our power, against renewals of 
THAT outrage, an outrage (horror of horrors) for 
which, thirty years ago, we made her answer with 
her blood!! you assume superior spirit and sagacity, 
you put on superior patriotism, you talk of treaty 
stipulations! 

Such, in effect, was the retort. I do injustice to 
its languag >, wishing to condense the whole passage. 
In acknowledging the letter that contained it, Mr. 
Webster remarked, that he had “hastily glanced at 
one or twoof its first pages, but would peruse it 
more carefully; and if he thought there was occa- 
sion, he would write to him again.” But he never 
wrote again. The whole letter had a power of right 
reason in it, and right feeling, which it was impossi- 
ble for Mr. Webster, with all his admitted ability, 
to answer. Silence was his only refuge. To this 
there could be no objection; but with signal injus- 
tice to General Cass, his letter was treated as private. 
It was not puton the files, and therefore not published 
by the government, although Mr. Webster’s letter, 
which had so justly provoked this overwhelming re- 
tort, was published, nor was it the only letter of the 
general’s not comprehended in the government’s 
publication of this remarkable correspondence. Mr. 
Van Buren was not treated worse when the senate 
rejected him as minister to England, than General 
Cass was treated by the government on getting back 
from the French mission—not so bad. It was shame- 
ful. Mr. Van Buren had rendered no illustrious ser- 
vice in England as General Cass had done in France, 
no opportunity having offered to him. 


Where Mr. Webster was, and what doing, when 
England was lowering her proud flag upon the ocean 
to our stars and stripes, as an atonement for the 
unequalled outrage of impressment, a renunciation of 
which, by treaty, he begged from Lord Ashburton, 
without getting it, the journals of congress could 
tell. Where General Cass was, and what doing. 
our history could also tell, and tell with nothing but 
advantage and glory tohim. But I will proceed in 
my next letter to call attention to other parts of his 
public service. 

A VOICE FROM A FRIEND. 


August 22, 1843. 


QUESTION AS TO THE MANNER OF CHOOSING DELE- 
GATES TOTHE “‘Democratrc’’ NATIONAL CoNVEN- 
TION FURTHER DISCUSSED. 


The prompt and decisive proceedings of the Sy- 
racuse convention on this point will be found in the 
account of their proceedings, in this number. Meane 
time the discussion is thus continued. 

A correspondent of the Charleston Mercury, of the 
8th, dates, 


“White Sulphur Springs, ( Va.) September, 1843. 

Since my sojourn in the transmontane region of 
this state, whither | came for the benefit of my 
health, the Mercury occasionally pays mea visit. The 
instructive controversy going on between you and 
“South Carolina” on the one side, and the Rich- 
mond Enquirer and his supposed New York corres- 
pondent on the other, has excited here a good deal of 
interest. Upon the right understanding and action 
of the democracy concerning the points involved, de- 
pends the success of the proposed national conven- 
tion. The district system beyond all cavil is the 
popular one, and unless it be adopted, the voice of 
the people will as certainly be suppressed. I have 
not conversed with one Virginian, and the number 
here is large, who approves of the plan so zealously 
advocated by Mr..Ritchie. The object of that dis- 
tinguised tactician is clearly to consolidate the vote 
of the state, and thereby to deprive Mr. Calhoun of 
the support which it is admitted tm a fair trial, be 
would receive from a large portion of the Old Do- 
minion. 
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[have been repeatedly asked, whether South Ca-| 
rolina will abide by the decision of ‘a convention, | 
Speaking for myself, |have invariably answered tn | 
the aflirmative, if it be a convention of the people, and | 
the proceedings are conducted on fair and equitable prin. 
ciples; otherwise, not. In the deliberations of a body 
of mere political managers, the highest considera- 
tions would forbid her from participating. With all 
sincerity I assure you that] have not conversed with 
one person whose first choice for the presiaency is 
the sageof Kinderhook. The belief seems to be 
universal that, if by party machinery he become the 
nominee of the convention, he cannot be elected. 
Hence the importance of quickly determining the 
great points at stake between the divisions of the 
democratic party, which 1s simply a question, whe- 
ther the voice of the people, as expressed by their 
delegates in convention, shall triumph, or the dele- 
gates ineach stateshall speak the opinions of a ma- 


the people think, or may have instructed them to do. 
The states must be placed on a footing of equality. 
A few members of the confederacy will not be per- 
mitted to substitute their will for that of the demo- 
cracy of the land. Ina word, the convention must 


be composed not of the representatives of states, | 


but of the people of the states. Otherwise, its pro- 





Now inthe case of the national convestion this is ten fail. Our questions were in the following 
one mode proposed to obviate al! difficulties. ‘‘We words: . 
will leave all these matters to be settled by the con- ‘‘1. Do the friends of Mr. Van Buren in Virginia 
vention. When it meets, let a majority say how intend to adhere*uncompromisingly’ to this princi- 
each delegation shall vote—who are members—and ple, that each state has the right to determine how 
every other disputed point.” All this seems very | its delegates shall be appomted, how many there 
reasonable, especially to those who think they can shall be, and how they shall vote in the convention, 
settle it their own way. But do they not see how, | in making the nomination? mY 
at the very outset, this postponing the settlementof; ‘2. Are they willing to leave the decision of these, 
these preliminary questions will breed miscuief? The | and other preliminary questions, on which. there are 
very first action of the convention may be one which | or may bea difference of opinion, to the decision of 
will call in question the seats of half the members— | the majority of the states, and to abide by their de- 
for instance: two delegations may present them- cision, ascertained by an appeal, similar to that made 
selves from the same state—one elected and com-| by the Indiana central committee, on the prelimina- 
missioned by a caucus or convention, the other di- ry question as to the time of the meeting of the con- 
rect from the people, elected, one from a congres- | vention? eg me 
sional district;—which are the true men—the right-| “I hope the Enquirer will give an explicit answer 
ful represéntatives of the people? who shall vote on, to both, and say, also, if Virginia ‘uncompromising- 
the question as to which is entitled .to the seats? ly Insists’ On more than seventeen delegates in the 
Again—one state sends as many delegates as she has | convention?” 
votes for electors—another sends five or ten foreach; ‘The Enquirer does not understand what is meant 
elector—how shall they vote on all these prelimina-| jn the second question, and asks, if it is proposed to 
ry questions? Is it not clear that a thousand sources | give to Delaware the same weight in determining 
of discord will be opened? And is it reasonable to| these preliminary points, that we would give New 
say that no state which proposes to participate with! York? 


her sisters in this most important proceeding, has a When Indiana proposed to leave it to a majorily of 








ceedings cannot, and ought not to be binding. Inre- 
ference to your suggestion, that the voice of a ma- 
jority of the states should govern, Mr. Ritchie 
asks the question, how is that voice to be ascertain- 
ed? My reply is, that if it appear that a majority of 
the states have adopted the district system, let that 
prevail; if the Virginia, or any other plan, be that 
their guide. Can Mr. Ritchie suggest any other 
mode of securing the ascendancy of the popular 
principle, yet so consonant with the freedom and in- 
dependence of the states? If this do not constitute 
the rule for the government of the convention, then 
it is obvious that there will be no meeting; or if there 
be, one of two results will take place: the large states, 
counting as states, but voting per capita, will nomi- 
nate the president, or cliques of wily politicians will 
effect that object. Entertaining as 1 doa high re- 
spect, personaily and politically, for Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, I cannot think, that the movements of many of 
his friends to avoid an untrammelled expression of 
the popular sentiment is approved by him. But if 
tnat be his design, then is his defeat certain. In my 
judgment, in no event can he reach the presidential 
chair. At any rate, the} representatives of the states 
here assembled, concur in the opinion, that before 
the people, to whose fiat alone in the matter before 
us the patriot should submit, Calhoun, in a match 
race with the New Yorker, would be put into office 
almost by acclamation. Has the rumor reached you 


right to say a word before hand as to the principles’ the states to decide the disputed preliminary question 
on which those states shall meet her in that conven- | when the convention should meet, by which that im- 
| tion? Shall we go there to quarrel and wrangle, | portant point has been most satisfactorily settled, the 

by a reasonable and fair adjustment before hand, as- | proposition was so plain that no one called for ex- 


‘semble in good feeling, consult in candor, decide in) planations. By that proposition, Delaware and N. 
\good faith,and thus induce the warm, hearty, all; York, and each and every other one of the states 
| conquering zeal which such treatment of one ano-| were treated as . equals—sovereign—independent 
ther will ever inspire. states—a majority of whose votes, cast as states, was 

There is one view so conclusive in favor of the|to decide this first great preliminary question, on 
right of eachof the parties to have a voice in the! which hung the very existence itself of the conven- 
mode of electing as well as the voting of the dele-| tion. Let it be borne in mind, that this proposition 
| gations of the other states, that it is surprising one! came from Indiana, and from Mr. Van Buren’s 
could doubt, after it is stated. The votes of the ma-| friends—that in acquiescing, in the first place, to it, 
jority, when the convention is once organized, will] and in adopting it asa precedent for our second pro- 
determine all matters before it—then the votes of| position above, we are yieldiag to a conypromise for un- 
other states may decide what any one state may have |ion and harmony. As that proposition came from 
to do—ought not that state to have a word or voice| Indiana, Delaware, and New York, Rhode Island 
| in settling the mode of selecting the delegates who! and Virginia were put upon the footing of equality, 
| are to decide her action, and the mode of the voting! on which their sovereign rights, as states, entitled 
| of those who are t» have the control of her conduct?| them to stand. The friends of ali the other demo- 
Is it reasonable that she should agree to be ruled,| cratie candidates yielded to it,and by it, the time of 
| without agreeing before hand as to the mode of se-| the meeting of the convention has been satisfactorily 
| lecting those who are to rule her? or knowing how | fixed for May, 1844. As a friend of Mr. Calhoun, 
| they are to meet her and vote on the questions of in-| and on behalf of his other friends in South Caroli- 
| terest, right and duty common to them all? bch na, I proposed to take precisely the same mode of 
, are the questions to be settled by this general coun- | settling the other preliminary questions, not less im- 


cil of the party? Who shall be president? Well, to) portant or less necessary to the union and harmony 
'do this satisfactorily, he must be the choice of the | of the party. 
| Party. Now who constitutes the party? 














The peo-| 


ee I do propose, as Indiana did, to give Delaware and 
ple—the men who are ruled, who pay taxes, do mili- 


every other state, anequal vote with New York and 


of a probable coalition between Van Buren’s and ; tary duty, bear the burthens of the government, and 
Johnson’s friends? The supporters of the former| have in case of war to fight her battles? or is it the 
think, that the pretensions of the old Kentuckian | caucussers, the managers, the cliques, the intriguers, 
may be quieted by the offer of the subordinate but | and the office-seekers, who live on the labor of others? 


money-making station he has already filled. This 1s 


. : : . | 
a vile calumny, so far as the western favorite is con- 


cerned, and the future will prove itto beso. Re- 


spectfully.” 


The Charleston Mercury of the 6th inst. says: 

‘It is said, let every state choose its delegates as it 
pleases—and direct, as it chooses, how they shall 
vote. We have asked over and over, where isthe 
equality or propriety of this rule, and the answer we 
get is, that it is usage, or that it is a right each state 
has for itself, and that it is insolent dictation in any 
Gne state to have a word to say as to how its neigh- 
bor shall do as to its own delegation. Now as to 
usage, we have in a previous article, shown that the 
usages of our party are too recent, too various—too 
unsettled to be of binding precedent—in other words, 
that there are no such usages. But there is more in 
the other reply; at the first glance it seems fair 
enough that in a matter of this sort, each state should 
be entitled to choose her delegates as she pleases, 
and to direct also how they shall vote; in other words, 
if New York choose to send Mr. Wright alone to 
cast 34 votes, he must be allowed to do it—or if she 
choose to send 34 delegates with orders to vote as he 
directed them, they must obey, aud the convention 
submit. 
the other states consent to enter into a convention so 
organized. It seems to be entirely overlooked, that 
when states or individuals agree to meet and consult 
and settle any matter of importance to themselves, 
each has a right to know before hand on what princi- 
ples the matter is to be settled—when these are 


agreed upon, then all who agree to goin to the consul- 


tation are bound by the result. Butif one state or 


individual insists upon a modeof proceeding or de- 


ciding which gives an advantage over the others, 
there is no reason in saying, we will not settle this 


before hand, but after we get into consultation and 


the rules of proceeding by a majority. 





That may and would be all very true, if 


| 1f the former, why shall they not be heard, and their 
voice and wishes respected through the delegates 
they may choose for themselves, rather than by 
those packed on them by the latter? Is it unreason- 
able thatthe democrats of those states who are per- 
mitted to vole as they wish, and to speak through their 
own delegates, should insist that when they come in 
candor and good faith to ask ‘*who do the democrats, 
the people of the other states, prefer?” that they 
shall receive their reply from the delegates of the peo- 
ple, and not from those whom their guardians, sely- 
constituted guardians, have chosen and appointed for 
them? Shall we be expected, if a majority of such 
choose our candidate, to yield the true, genuine, 
real, bona fide wishes of our people, owr partly, to such 
manufactured spurious sentiment? and to do it too, 
with a hearty amen? No, no, such a game would be 
to stake genuine coin against gilded counters—the 


straw. ‘The people are worth more a thousand fold 
than such substitutes. 
power—power itself, and jet them be ils iountain, 
its source and its pure spring.” 


JHE MANNER OF VOTING IN THE “Democratic” Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION. 


mediate issue. 


as ‘speaking by authority,” says: 


Mr. Ritchie. 





people and their rights against fictions and men of 


They are the support of} 


Upon this point, the friends of Mr. Van Buren and 
the friends of Mr. Caihoun seem likely to be at im- 
Tne writer over the signature of 
“A MEMBER oF THE (S. C.) convgnTION”’ in the 
Charleston Mercury, who appears to be recognized 


“Circumstances which I trust will not again occur, 
have prevented my replying earlier to the enquiry of 


I regret to see, thatthe editor of the Richmond En- 
quirer has not been able to answer my questions, ex- 
get you bound to abide the result, then we will fix| cept by calling for explanations. Ji is unfortunate 
that in all our aims tobe explicit, we should so of- 


South Carolina—and if the rule was good for the 
important preliminary question of the time of meet- 
ing, why not hold equally so for all the other preli- 
minary questions? | see nothing more startling in it 
now, than I did then. The proposition is as plain 
now as it was then—the small and middle sized 
states are equally as worthy of respect and as much 
entitled to their right of an equal vote now, and on 
this question, as they were then, and on that. It was 
unquestioned then, and why should it 02 now? In 
making the constitution, they consulted and voted as 
states and equals; in adopting it, they voted as states 
and equals; on amendments to the constitution, un- 
der its 5th article, they now votes as states and 
equals; and in voting in the house of representatives 
for president, under the 2d article of the constitu- 
tion, they vcte as states and equals—why then 
should they be degraded from this equality, and be 
sunk into subordinates to New York and Virginia? 


J trust that the mother of state rights will not be 
|the leader in trampling under foot the few of them 
that are left to the small and weak states. 

A MEMBER OF THE CONVENTION, 


To the above, the Rehmond Enquirer of the 12th 
inst,, replies in the following decisive language. 

lt was but in our last paper, that we stated from 
the Charleston Mercury, what it supposed to be the 
intention of the “‘Member of the State Convention.” 
The Mercury left the impression on the mind, that, 
by the majority of states, he meant the majority of the 
party. No sooner, however, does the Mercury ex- 
press itsown views of the matter, than ‘that Mem- 
ber” himself comes forth to contradict the con- 
struction. It is rather strange. that these gentlemen 
do not better understand each other. 


It will be seen from the foregoing article, that ‘A 
Member of the Convention,” who speaks by authori- 
ty for the state of South Carolina, plainly and dis- 
tinctly proposes to give Delaware and Rhode Island 
an equal vote with New York and Virginia, in de 
ciding upon the organization of the national conven” 
tion and the mode of voting in that body. He place” 
these important questions on exactly the same foo*® 
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ing as that of the time when the convention should 
meet: which, at the suggestion of Indiana, and un- 
der the lead of other states, was ina spirit of com- 
promise, decided in favor of the latter day. We 
would premise, that the proposition of Indiana was 
comel in obscure terms—the circular of her com- 
mittee referring the,decision of time to ‘a majority 
of the republican party,” while their concluding reso- 
lution refers it to‘ta majority of states.’ We will 
admit, that the time was fixed, in some degree, in 
accordance with the recommendation of Indiana; 
does it therefore follow, that we should adopt the 
same course in the settlement of these other great 


lowing table (No. 7) shows the quantity of some of 
the peading articles of agricultural produce and stock 
e 


of the va! 


y and of the Atlantic strip, and the value 


of each at the prices of those articles in the valley: 
Taste No. 7—Showing the quantity of certain leading 
articles of agricultural produce in the Mississippi valley 
and in the Atlantic strip, and their value at the prices of 
those articles in the Mississippi valley. 








questions? No important principle was supposed to} Ry 


be at stake in the decislon of the time of meeting in 
convention; it was a mere question of expediency; 
moreover, there could be but one time for the hold- 
ing of the convention—while, onthe contrary, many 
momentous questions were involved in the determi- 
nation of the organization of the convention, and 
among the rest, whether a state had not the right of 
deciding, in her own way, the appointment of dele- 
gates, and the manner in which they would repre- 
sent her strength in the convention. Again, unlike 
the question of time, which necessarily must be one 
and the same, the manner of representation in the 
convention admits of a variety of views, which can 
be carried out in the convention, without interfering 
with its existence, or high functions. With the light 
now shed upon the views of South Carolina, by her 
able exponent, we are bound, emphatically to reply, 
without further consultation with the republicans of 
Virginia, that Virginia will never consent to leave 
the decision of these grave questions to ‘a mujority 
of the states,» where Delaware shall have the same 
vote as New York. Any argument, in favor of such 
equal weight, would equally assert the right of De- 
laware to as many representatives in Congress as N. 
York, and what republican would consent to such a 
vast disproportion of political power? We do not 
believe that there is aman in Virginia, who would 
agree to the proposition to place Virginia on the 
same footing with Rhode Island, in the decision of 
matters which involves such great principles. In re- 
ply to the precedents quoted by the writer, in which 
the states have equal votes, we have to say, that his 
scheme was never adopted in either of the national 
conventions hitherto held, and isin direct conflict 
with the principles of our confederation. We are 
for giving to every state its sovereign strength; but 
can never consent, that on grave questions, not regu- 
Jated or required by the constitution itself, Virginia 
should reduce her strength to that of Delaware. In- 
stead of the rights of the small states being ‘‘tram- 
pled under foot,” are they not sufficiently guaranteed 
by their equal representation in the U. S. senate, 
where we rejoice to see the sovereignty of all the 
states, small and great, fully represented? And, in 
the electoral college, is not their sovereignty equally 
established, by the allowance of two electors for 
every state, over and above the number of members 
of congress? Does not, also, this grand principle 
prevail in the representation in the national conven- 
tion? Can the small states justly ask more?—and can 
they desire to control the Jarger states in the man- 
nerof putting forth their strength in that body 
which is to select a candidate for the presidency, 
which may be in fact almost tantamount to .the elec- 
tion of the president itself? We trust, that South 
Carolina will see the impolicy of her views, and 
will not press this plan, which we feel justified in 
distinctly repeating, Virginia can never accede to. 
Heaven knows, that Virginia has stood up for state 
rights, whilst so many other states have abandoned 
them te the usurpation of the fedcral government;— 
but it surely does not follow, that she tramples them 
under foot, when, under the compromises of the 
constitution, she claims the proportionate to weight 
allowed to her in the election of the chief magis- 
trate of the republic: 
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Messrs. Gates & Seaton: The statistical tables 
accompanying the census being for 1840, the imports 
and exports of that year will be taken in connexion 
with them, for the purpose of ascertaining what pro- 

ortion of the domestic and foreign trade of the U, 
States is furnished by the Mississippi valley. The 
principal object in writing is to attract the attention 
of men of business and of capital to the great profits 
that are to be made by a direct foreign trade with the 
interior by way of the Mississippi river and its tributa- 
ries. The cities of Louisville, St. Louis, and Cincin- 
nati are at the present time surrounded by a larger 
population than Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore had to depend on for business in 1820; and 
this population is doubling every twelve and a half 
years, and with it business doubles also, The fol- 
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and food of man being deducted, leaves 158,714,997 
bushels; the oats crop—deducting seed—being added 
to this, it gives 210,273,183 bushels: being the surplus 
left on hand for food of stock or for export. Out of 
this surplus it is assumed that one-half of the exports 
of these articles was furnished. Of the animals or 
animal food, it is not probably the exports were much 
and the whole exports of that kind is assumed to 
have been furnished by the valley. The crop of to- 
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‘f'rying this produce by a standard of value in this 
way, it is seen that the produce of the valley exceeds 
that of the Atlantic strip $148,703,847, being more 
than one-third larger. The real value of the pro- 
duce of the Atlantic strip 1s much more than one- 
half higher than this estimate; but, notwithstanding 
that, we ascertain by it that the whole quantity of the 
produce of the valley is one-third higher than that of 
the strip. It is now proposed to ascertain what va- 
lue each section contributes to the foreign commerce 
of the United States. We will begin at the Atlantic 
strip, and having found out what its surplus is, will 
set the value down as its share of the exports of the 
United States in 1840. This amcunt being deducted 
from the entire value of the exports of a like article, 
the difference will be the amount furnished by the 
valley. Jn this way a tolerably correct estimate can 
be made of the exports of each. 


Political economists allow ten per cent. of the 
whole produce of grain and potatoes for seed, and 
three and a half bushels of wheat, and six and a half 
of the other: grains and potatoes—except oats—to 
each person of the population for food. The wheat 
crop of the Atlantic strip in 1840 was 34,312,884 
bushels; from this 33,629,253 bushels for seed and 
food of man being deducted, Jeave a surplus of 683,- 
631 bushels: equal to 136,726 barrels of flour; which 
at $6 per barrel, are in value $820,356, the amount 
of flour furnished by it for export. The crop of bar- 
ley, rye, corn, buckwheat, and potatoes was 238,663,- 





179 bushels, from this 79,948,252 bushels for seed 





























Mississippi vailey.} Quanity. Price. Doliars. | bacco being nearly equal mm each section, one-half the 
nett exports is assigned toeach. As the valley raises but 
Wheat 50,510,248|60 cts per bus.| 30,306,148 little rice, the whole exports of that article belong to 
Barley 1443365150 do do "721 687 | the Atlantic strip. Its cotton crop was 647,722 bales, 
e 6.528.798|50 do do 3,264,399 | of 450 pounds to the bale; from which 297,288 bales 
Buckwheat 2,459,775|60 do do 1,475,865 | consumed in the United States being deducted, leaves 
Indian corn 246,504,463] 20 do do | 49,300,892 | a surplus of 350,434 bales; which, at $43 76 per bale, 
—— apres om poet — — Fi5 204.991, oe ome ~ cotton fur- 

: +e 2/09, s x ° i 

Wool 14,819 368/30 cts per. Ib.} 4,445,510 the table ee a ae or to $ idiocy wy , 
Hemp 52,927|865 per ton | 3,440,255 Sipe Bh ag: ory hag 
, 2 aa were made in 1840. The following table, construc- 

105.791.197 | ©. from this data, shows the entire exports of the 

Tih United States in 1840 of domestic produce and man- 

Animals. ein ufactures, and the amount furnished by each section: 
Horses, mules 2.643189) 350 each 132,159,450 z re = 
Neat cattle 7,992\070|820 per head | 159,841,400 = se2 ae 
Sheep 8.474'896|83 do — | 25,424,688 5 Se 8 O5 
Swine 17,119,068|34 do 68 476.272 = ey S i) 

—~—~_—__ or or --—- fe) 

335,301 810 E 8% 32 5 

3 Staples. ; 3 a = =7 
ohacco 113,241,279|3 cents pr. Ib.| 3,397,238 3 =D wh 
Cotton 1,108,8991#35 per bale | 38,911,465 PerrOorsgas bas 
Sugar 117.889,80 4 cents per lb} 4,715,592 So eS pS 3 = 
Rice 4,562,039/3 do 136,861 sS8s 5es2. & sds 
_—— ® go ° a] 8 o 

47,161,156 ao a $ 2. oe 

wran F . Se 

|538,854 163 | SOB 9 3.8 

Atianue simp. |Quuantt y. rice. Dollars. |} Ow mS wo Swen ds SNS 3 = a 
an o| Sosgsseses| ae | <3 
Wheat 3 1.312.844 60 cts per bus 20 5! 7,706 Al we Wwowowme Ste p al = oO ~ ¥ 
Barley 2.717,86150 do do | 1,358,934; 2] eaecasae2eesza oo & a 
Rre 12,116,769|50 do do 6,058 384 | ~ | > oe 
Buckwheat 4,831,968/60 do do 2,899,180 | _, re le 425.5 2S 
yest corn 131,027,412)20 do do | 26,205,482) co} = DEPowre =aS2 g. o 
otatoes 87,969.161|}15 do do 1,319,537 |) @, Re, meoow 6233 3.3, 
Oats 57,826,951/15 do do | 867404|/=|S'R' RHSSS'] “BSEk | Se 
Wool 20,982,747/309 do do | 6,294,833/%]%p & weosou a Yaa 
| Hemp { 52 325/365 per ton 210112 |/n1So & ADaes To SEs ao 
67,692.585 o F235 2k 

Pike Hed <= gn Go bet Oe 2D ra a ee 3 & 

Animals. S|] Sez Sees2 Sti Fees ~ 2 
pores aaa 1.692,480/$50 each 84,624,000; Bi SOS Oe WH i = = B 
eat Cattle 6,979,.516'$20 per head |139,590,320| S| SS2 SSen we =< “ 
Sheep 10,836,478} $3 ras 32509434; 155 Sos BS ie 2s: 
Swine eh by do 36,728,900 | By this table it appears, to speak in round numbers 
293 452 654 | ‘vat of the exports of 1840 the valley furnished sev- 

ral enty-three millions, whilst the Atlantic strip contri- 

Staples. | buted only forty millions: nor is it believed that an 
Tobacco 105,922,040/3 cents per Ib.| 3,177,661 | estimate can be made from the data before us that 
Coiton 647.722) 335 per bale | 22,670,271 | will materially vary this result, It must be kept in 
Sugar 21,719.106) 4 cents per ib. 868,764 | mind that beside furnishing this large amount the 
Rice 76 279,33313 do 2,285,381 | valley had left on hand a very large surplus. The 
————. | trade of the Mississippi valley is so mixed up with 

29,005,077 | that of the Atlantic strip that a very large misappre- 

390 150.316 hension exists respecting it, and might exist for some 

ytd time but for the census tables. For instance it is a 
difference. | 148.703 847 | "eceived opinion that the people of the Atlantic strip 


are consumers of a very large amount of Western 
produce. A moment’s reflection will convince any 
one that this cannot be so; that they raise enough for 
their own support; and the facts furnished by the 
census tables prove this *» be the case. The ship- 
ments from the west at \« ry large quantities of pro- 
duce are adduced as evicence oi this supposed con- 
sumption. The truth is far otherwise, oid la just this: 
nearly all the European orders for wheat, flour, and 
provisions are sent to the city of New York; and are 
filled by the shipment in the first instance of the flour 
of the Atlantic strip at the ruling prices—say $6 to 
$7 per barrel of flour, and western flour is purchased 
at $3 50 to $4 to supply its place. Western produce 
then going to the Atlantic cities, so far from being 
part or parcel or a domestic commerce, goes there to 
supply the place of the produce of the Atlantic strip 
already shipped abroad, or to be shipped itself. In 
proof of this the fact is before us that the Atlantic 
strip raises enough for the support of its own people; 
it is therefore incontrovertible that it wants nothing 
in the way of bread stuffs or provisions from the val- 
ley. There are no data from which an estimate can 
be made of the quantity or value of the western pro- 
duce that finds a foreign market by way of New Or- 
leans; but in the corroboration of this view let us see 
how much passes off by Buffalo, the great oulet of 
the lake country. Of the produce of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, 
there passed at that port in 1842 1,226,935 bushels of 
wheat, 649,854 barrels of flour, and 57,324 barrels of 
beef and pork. Putting the wheat at $1 20 per bushel, 
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and the flour at $6 per barrel, the value is $4,371,447: 
the exports from the United States in 1840 of those 
articles were $11.779,098. Putting the beef and pork 
at $10 per barrel, the value is $573,240: the exports 
in the same year were $2,518,267. The noise that 
has been made about this lake business 1s wonderful, 
so muchso that some among us think our Atlantic 
friends are eating our bread stuffs and provisions so 
fast that we shall soon be hard run to find enough for 
them. The truth, however, is, that the value of the 
wheat and flour passing through Buffalo is but a shade 
more than one-third of the exports of these articles 
from the United States, and of beef and pork but lit- 
tle over one-fifth of them. If the people of the At- 
lantic strip were indeed the consumers of Western 
roduce, the amount of it passing through Buffalo, 
instead of being so small as this, ought at least to e- 
ual the value of the entire exports of these articles 
rom the United States. Such, however, is not the 
fact; they raise enough for themselves, and conse- 
quently are not consumers of Western produce. It 
follows, then, and the fact cannot be set aside nor 
got over, that without its own limits the only market 
the Mississippi valley has is the foreign market. It 
is of vital importance to their interests that the peo- 
ple of the Mississippi valley understand this matter; 
otherwise they will not be apt to improve the great 
advantages they possess for the direct shipment of 
their own produce to foreign markets by way of New 
Orleans. 
The following table, No. 1X; shows the value of the 
exports of bread stuffs and provisions from the United 
States from 1834 to 1841, and the principal markets 


The following is a statement of the imports from 
and the exports of domestic produce to those counties 
in_1840: 


Imports. | Exports of do- 

mestic produce. 
Hayti $1,252,824 $945,365 
Cuba 9,835,477 5,331,471 

Other Spanish posses- 

sions 1,898,732 770,420 
Mexico 4,175,001 969 ,938 
Venezuela ° 1,355,166 554,267 
Brazil 4,927,296 2,145,863 





$23,444,496 $10,717,324 
This trade is against us annually thirteen millions, 
and is with countries thatdo not raise the bread stuffs 
nor provisions to any considerable extent; and, more- 
over, we admit their leading article (coffee) free of 
duty. Can any thing be done by legislation or by 
treaty to extend the market for our bread stuffs and 
provisions in these countries! 
A CITIZEN OF THE VALLEY. 
Louisville, ( Ky.) Augusi 24, 1843. 
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NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONVEN- 
TION. 








By parity of construction, as the meeting lately 
held in London was dignified by the appellation of 
“The World’s Convention” a meeting of the same fra- 
| ternity held at Buffalo, New York, a few days since 
is designated—not as usually anti-slavery or abolition, 





to which they were made: 


TaBL_e No 9—Showing the value of the exports of wheat, | 
corn, flour and provisions, from the United States, from | 


1834 to 1841, and the amount sent to Great Britain 
and her colonies an to all other countries. 





but by the new cognomen of “Liberty Convention” 
with the prefix of ‘‘National—being, we judge, about 
/as much a representation of the ‘*nation” as the 
| London meeting was of the “world.” 

The Buffalo Advertiser of the 31st ult. furnishes an 
account of their proceedings. ‘The New York mer- 
ican (itself tinctured considerably heretofore with an 
abolition hue) says: 

“Its chief object seems to have been to consolidate 

















Véor Exports from/To Great Bri-| To all other 

7 the United| tainand her} countries. 

States. colonies. 

1834 7,301,698 2,468,629 4,883,069 
1835 7,026,484 2,001 697 5,024 ,787 
1836 5,771,153 1,319,528 4,451,625 
1837 5,795,593 1,466,937 4,328 656 
1838 5,600,192 1,477,371 4,122 821 
1839 9,343,807 4,446,053 4,897,754 
1840 14,508,106 9,630,260 4,877,846 
1841 12,613,797 7,667,570 4,946 227 


oa. CC; 


By this table it is seen that the principal exports 
of 1840 were, in round numbers, Rewsiaan millions, 
and in 1834 seven millions. The entire increase is 
by sales to Great Britain and her colonies; for the 
table shows that our exports to those places have risen 
from two and a half millions in 1834 to nine anda 
half millions in 1840; whilst to all other countries they 
have not increased one dollar. Great Britain, then, 
and the British colonies, are the great consumers of 
the surplus produce of the Mississippi valley; and the 
Jate modification of her tariff in our favor has given 
us this additional market, the effects of which the 
farming interest now so beneficially feels. Let this 
fact be called to mind when in a future number, it 
will be seen how easily and with what large profits 
direct shipments can be made from Louisville, St. 
Louis, or Cincinnati to any foreign country, but par- 
ticularly to England. 

The surplus of wheat in the valley in 1840, after 
supplying the foreign demand and allowing tor seed 
and food of man, was 6,838,789 bushels; being nearly 
one-seventh of the whole crop. Of the other grains 
and potatoes it was 252,178,830 bushels, out of which 
food for stock had to be taken. Its surplus of beef 
and pork cannot be ascertained, but it is always very 
large. The existence of these large surpluses shows 
the capacity of the valley to supply any demand that 
may arise, and also the great need of a foreign mar- 
ket; for the ideaof eating within the United States 
every thing fit for the use of man that can be or is 
produced in them, is a visionary one. Ifthe task 
were imposed on the people, the attempt to perform 
it would kill them off in the first six months. The 
question is often asked what has been done by le- 
gislative enactment or by treaty with a view to se- 
cure or obtain a foreign market for our bread stuffs 
and provisions? We have heard some talk recently 
of a treaty with England to secure a market for our 
maize, anda most “‘mazing” thing it would be if it 
could be done. No one hereabouts, however, seems 
to have any confidence in the scheme. Some think, 
however, that by legislative enactment or by treaty 
the foreign market for our bread stuffs and provisions 
might be greatly enlarged. Among others, they cite 
the following countries, none of which produce to any 
extent articies similar to ours, and with which the ba- 
lance of trade 1s against us toan exceedingly large 
amount, the extent of the trade being considered. 











abolitionists as a distinct political party, and to exas- 
| perate them still more against those provisions of the 
constitution which indirectly, but distinctly, recog: 
| nize and guarantee slavery within certain limits. 


There were speakers of all colors and sexes—Miss 
Abby Kelly appearing in behalf of woman, and a 
black man named Garnet speaking in behalf of his 
oppressed color. 

Of the first of these speakers, the Buffalo paper 
| gives this description: 

Abby Kelly spoke with much fluency and impas- 
sioned gesture. Her remarks were purely of a per- 
sonal character, vehemently repelling the attacks, 
which, as she said, had been made upon her. It was 
| Not a pleasant exhibition to see rather a pretty wo- 
i man, wth an intellectual cast of countenance, stand- 
‘ing up in the midst of such an assemblage, the veins 
and muscles of her throat swelling with excitement, 
and talking about a war to the death, &c. 

The ci-devant slave is more favorably presented. 

‘““Mr. Garnet, a runaway slave, now of Troy we 
believe, followed. His skin is jet black, indicating 
unmixed African descent, but his head nearly ap- 
proaches the Caucasian formation, being one of the 
finest we ever sawona negro. He is one of nature’s 
own noblemen, and his speech was infinitely the best 
both in manner and matter that was made during the 
afternoon session, and showed conclusively that some 
of the negro race, if not all, in intellectual power 
are by nature fully equal to the whites. Tosee him 
stand up in the native dignity of manhood, and listen 
to his thrilling eloquence ashe recounted the wrongs 
of his race, was enough to awaken in every right 
thinking mind an indignant abhorrence of a system 
that would hold him, or such as him, in slavery. His 
remarks were clothed in beautiful language, relieved 
by genuine sparkling wit, or burning with fiery in- 
dignant eloquence. His application of the famous 
line of Terence, 

“Homo sum, et nihil humani a me alienum puto,” 
at the close of his remarks, was very fine, and given 
with thrilling effect, not impaired from the apparent 
unconsciousness that the sentiment was uttered eigh- 
teen hundred years ago. “I am a man,” said he, 
“and nothing that concerns humanity is uninteresting 
to me.” 

Mr. Alvan Stewart, Gen. Fessenden of Maine, 
Rev. Mr. Pierpoint of Boston, and others, addressed 
the meeting, and were warmly applauded.” 


The tenor of their remarks 1s commented upon in 
the annexed extract from the Buffalo Commercial: 

‘“‘At the evening session the discussion of the reso- 
lutions was resumed. The principal speakers were 
Gen. Fessenden and Mr. Brown, of Maine, Rev. Mr. 
Pierpoint of Boston, Mr. Lewis of Ohio, Mr. Galu- 
sha of New York, &c. Tie chief point discussed, 
was that clause in the constitution requiring the de- 
livery of fugitive slaves, and the ground was assum- 














ed that that clause was contrary to the laws of God, 
therefore immoral; and that, as an immoral contract 
was not binding, we were under no obligation to obey 
that portion of the constitution. 

Throughout all the speeches we noticed that the 
sentiments which were received with the most favor 
were those recommending a servile insurrection, and 
declarations that if such insurrection should happen, 
the only part they would take would be to aid the 
slaves, and denials of the binding force of the con- 
stitution. On these declarations we have now no 
time nor room for comment. We would simply call 
the attention of all our readers to the fact that the 
attempt is now being made to organize a political 
party on these principles. It does not propose any 
amendment to the constitution in any manner provi- 
ded for in that instrument. It takes a shorter road 
to attain the end, by raising the standard of servile 
war, and subverting the constitution itself. 


. We cannot err in supposing that such doctrines in- 
stead of meeting a response willbe indignantly spurn: 
ed by the people. They are not yet ripe for treason. 
Great as are the moral and political evils of slavery, 
and oursense and abhorrence of its enormity have 
been repeatedly and emphatically expressed, the 
evils of servile war and a subversion of the constitu- 
tion—an instrument framed by Washington, Madi- 
son, Franklin and their great and good and illustrious 
fellow laborers—would infinitely transcend them; 
and that such doctrines should be avowed by men, in 
other respects right thinking and conscientious, can 
only be accounted for by the fact that in the ardent 
pursuit of a solitary object to which their whole soul 
is devoted, men’s minds lose their balance, and by a 
train of delusive casuistry, they easily persuade them- 
selves that the end sanctifies the means.” 


‘*We would fain hope,” says the New York Amer- 
can, “that there cannot he any considerable number, 
even among the most ardent of the abolitionists, who 
in the excitement of a public meeting applauded 
such sentiments, that are really prepared to carry 
them out to their inevitable conclusion. The conclu- 
sion that any man, or setof men, may meet together, 
interpret for themselves the clauses of the constitu- 
tion, and pronouncing some of them contrary to the 
laws of God, thereupon resolve to disobey and defy 
them,—is utterly subversive of every notion of gov- 
ernment and of social existence. The plea would 
authorize the assembling together of the poor and 
needy—and resolving that as the earth was given as 
a common inheritance, and its fruits cannot rightfully 
be appropriated by any in particular, and therefore 
that allestates, and all wealth, be divided equally 
among all—proceed to divide accordingly. 


“This is the very madness of fanaticism, and deeply 
injures the cause of the slave, while it discredits the 
efforts, and abates the zeal, of those who abhorring as 
much as the most ultra abalitionist the institution of 
slavery, and its inevitable abuses,—are yet bound by 
their fealty to the constitution to fulfil its behests, 
however unpalatable, until they can, in a constitu- 
tional mode, be altered. 

“We find in the Tribune this resolution passed by 
the convention as follows: 

‘‘Whereas, The constitution of these United States 
is a series of agreements, covenants, or contracts be- 
tween the people of the United States, each with all 
and all with each; and, 

Wherers, it is a principle of universal morality, 
that the moral laws of the Creator are paramount to 
all human laws; or in the language of au Apostle that 
‘we ought to obey God rather than men;” and, 

Whereas, the third clause of the second section of 
the fourth article of the constitution of the United 
States—when construed as providing for the surren- 
der of a fugitive slave—does * rest upon such a basis,” 
in that it is a contract to rob a man of a natural 
right—namely, his morai right to his own liberty, 
and is therefore, absolutely void: 

Therefore, Resolved, That we hereby give it to be 
distinctly understood, by this nation and the world, 
that as abolitionists, considering that the strength of 
our cause lies in its righteousness, and our hope for 
it in our conformity to the Laws or gop, and our res- 
pect for the RIGHTS OF MAN, We owe it to the sover- 
eign ruler of the universe, as a proof of our allegi- 
ance to him, in all our civil relations aid offices, 
whether as private citizens, or as public functiona- 
ries sworn-to support the constitution of the United 
States, to regard and treat the third clause of the 
fourth article of that instrument, whenever applied 
to the ease of a fugitive slave, as utterly null and 
void, and consequently as forming no part of the con- 
stitution of the United States, whenever we are cal- 
led upon or sworn to support it. 

The convention nominated Mr. Birney, for Preai- 
dent, and Mr. Morris, of Ohio, for Vice President of 
the United States. Twelve states ballotted and 148 
votes were taken. 
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Business Review. The evidences of reviving busi- 
ness continue to reach us. ‘I'he N. York Morning 
Express, says: “The busy season appears to have com- 
menced in good earnest. ‘The numberof strangers in 
the city is very large, and a goodly portion are from the 
south and west, laying in large supplies. Large specu- 
Jations that have been made in cotton, have created quite 
an excitement, reminding us of days past. Foreign 
goods of almost all descriptions have been on the im- 
provernent. The stocks at the commencement of the 
seison were small, and inadequate to the supply; and, 
consequently, the demand has caused them gradually to 
improve. ‘lhe large stocks of manulactured goods that 
had pressed heavily on our market for a long ume, have 
disappeared, and now the manufacturers are running 
their mills with full speed, yet unable to supply the 
demand. The quantity of manufactured goods here 
turned ou, has never been as great asat the present 
time. Both the importers and manutacturers are doing 
anelegant business, which is an extraordinary circum- 
stance. While foreign goods, however, are in active de- 
mand, flour, beef and pork, which were some time ago 
in request, are now dull and falling. 

Another paper repeating the same ideas adds: ‘‘Our 
market at the commencement of the season was very 
bare of goods; but the moment it was discovered that 
there would be a demand, fresh goods were ordered, 
which are now arriving freely. ‘This has caused a de- 
mand for sterling bills, which have gone up two per 
cent. As soun, however, as new cotton begins to be 
shipped, we shall have a supply of bills from the south; 
and although the crop may be less,.the advance in price 
will probably make up the amount to what it was last 
year. 

We have similar accounts from the Philadelphia pa- 
pers. 

A letter from Buffilo says—Business is very brisk: the 
crowd of emigrants going westward 1s truly astonishing; 
all kinds of craft leaving here; steambuats, propellers, 
ships, brigs and schooners, are filled with merchandise 
and passengers with their baggage; and return laden 
with produce from the inexhausuble west. 

The N. Y. Commercial gives a similar view of busi- 
ness, and adds: “I'he feeling in the cormmunity as busi- 
ness improves is becoming more favorable tu the tariff, 
and the impression is now decidedly adverse to any alte- 
ration or repeal bythe coming congress. ‘The tact is 
daily becoming more evident that our importations un- 
Jer the present duties will be quite as large as the ne- 
cessities of the country require. ‘lhose recently made, 
as we understand, pay good profiis and find ready sale, 
und the importers are litde disposed to grumble at a state 
of things which is fast putting money in their pockets, 

The fact that the revenue derived from duties under 
the new tariff will be sufficient for the purposes of go- 
vernment is now placed beyond doubt. ‘The N. York 


American of the 15ih, furmshes us with an abstract of 


the receipts at the custom hvuse of that city up to the 
14th, which contrasted with the receipts of 1842, shows 
to the advantage of the present year, over a million and 
a half of dollars; and also over the receipts of 184], 
when the operations of the compromise act had run the 
duties down to 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Revenue accrued at the port of New York, 


1842. lo43. 
Ist quarter 3,929,762 1,876,874 
2d do. 3,022,492 2,573,555 
. on) a0 3,661,467 to Sept. 14, 
4th do. 1,168,680 2,500,000 estimated. 





$10,013,121 $11,316,806 estimated. 
Exchanges have felt the influence of these additional 
importativns. Bills on London are now 95 a 9}. 


Corron. We look now with intense interest to the 
South and West, watching every avenue for information 
relative to the cotton crop, with the fate of which the 
few weeks between this toa “‘cutting frost” is so event- 
ful. ‘he last mail brought us, as the sudden change 
here led us to apprehend it would, accounts of frost to the 
North and East of us. The Aroostook country, in Maine, 
has been visited with a trost which swept the Corn, po- 
tatoes, and other vegetables. At Schenectady, New 
York, on the morning of the 12:h, there was a keen 
frost, and the mercury was down to 38 degrees.— 
On the mornings of the 12:h and 13th there was 
white frost at Newburyport, Massachusetts. The 
weather has as suddenly changed again, since that date. 
A heavy blow from the Seuth ia four or five hours 
brought us back a West India temperature again. But 
tie sun will be passiug the equator within a week, and 
a northwestern will no doubt return this compliment 
from the Sout. The immense quautities of rain which 
conunuae to deluge this section ot the Union, we sincere- 
ly hope may not be experienced to an equal extent in 
the cotton region. If ithas, the crop musi suffer exceed- 
ingly. All the accounis we have met with from thence 
concur in representing the prospect of the crop as fall- 
ing below that of last year. 

‘A letter from Pointe Coupee, dated, Aug. 31, says:— 

“We have lost more than half our crop by the over- 
flow and transpiration.” 

From Clinton, 24 September, says; 

“Crops are going to'be very short from the fact of there 
being no bottom crop owing to the long continued rains 
in the early part of the season.” 

from Batun Rouge, Ist.September, says: 

‘‘It is now reduced to a moral certainty that the cotton 
crop this year will fall very short of last season. 











Extract from Concordia, 2d September. 

“Cotton is very backward in opening.” 

A letter from an intelligent planter in Middle Alabama, 
writes. ‘*With regard to our crops, I am entirely out of 
heart. There never was a inore promising prospect than 
our crops presented on the Ist of June, but long contin- 
ued rains, and the werms, which are unusually destruc- 
tive this year, hive placed them on a level with those of 
the rest of the planters. The destruction by worms and 
rain is general throughout this state, Mississippi, and the 
Red River county. 

Hancock county, (Ga.) Sept. 5. 

The prospects for an abundant crop ten days ago was 
favorable; but at present the fate is decided. ‘The worms 
are init by thousands and tens of thousands, attacking 
many of the grown bolls, and in many places every form 
and half grown boll is entirely ruined. The complaint 
is getting to be general through this section of the coun- 
ty, at least where the cotton is of any size. On poor land, 
where the cotton is smal! and would not yield much, the 
worms puss them by. 

The New Orleans Bulletin of the 7th instant, says:— 
“The weather during tour or five days past has been ex- 


‘tremely wet, and very unfavorable to the cotton crop.— 


Picking, indeed must have been nearly altogether sus- 
pended, and every day lust from the field at this time— 
particularly as the crop is so much later than usual, 
is a Serious matter. Heavy sains, also, such as we have 
had, beat out the cotton from the boils, and otherwise in- 
jure it. 


Beaufort, September 11, 1843. I postponed until I could 
give you more certain information as regards the cotton 


| crops jn our neighborhood, viz: St. Helena Island, La- 


dies Island, Port Royal Isle, Paris Isle, and a number of 
the main plantations on or near the Sea board; where 
long and fine cottons are cultivated, almost if not quite 
to as much advantage as on the Islands themselves. I 
have obtained the opinions of the best and must respect- 
able planters who were come-atible, they were of the 
opinion that the crop of the present year will not equal 
that of the last, and I agree with them perfectly, the Is- 
land of St. Helena may do as well; but it is the only ex- 
ception, the Islands in al] contain 153 plantations. I have 
within the past week seen many crops which ten days 
ago were promising; new not more than half as good as 
they were at that time, the incessant rains of August, 
with the succeeding hot suns huve caused them to shed 
much of their fruit; and many pods considered safe are 
drying up or opening with siained and decayed cotton, 
not worth the gathering. ‘Those crops which are not too 
much diseased, are making a good display of blossoms, 
but they are not to be relied on, as the Caterpillars, of 
which you had some doubt, but which are the genuine 
article are duly progressing in their ravages. My own 
crop, Which I nad really hoped would have exceeded the 
last, has within the past week fallen off most wotully. I 
1 should be thankful to do as well as I did at that time. 
I know ot at least fifteen plantations which will not 
make the half, and sume ot them the fuurth of what 
they made lust year. ‘lv give you an idea of one of 
them, the manayer assured me on his honor that there 
Were thirty acres, Which if carefully picked, the seed 
trom Which could not replant the same land again. A 
full crop should be fitteen bules or 150 pounds per acre. 
‘The last year at this tive, I had in five bales of cotton. 
now one aida halt; aud lam not singular, Us a general 
thing, 

‘l'here has been a rise in prices in our markets corres- 
poudiag tuthat in the English market as per last ac- 
counts, and rather more acuvity in the demands. 

‘Len bales new cotton, received per Georgia rail road, 
at Savannah. suld at 75 cents. 

Topacco. There coutinues an active demand for all 
except inferior Maryland, at our tormer quotations, viz: 
interior $2.50a3; middling to good $4a6; good $6.50a8; 
tine $8al2. Ohio also commands a ready market at $3a 
4.50 for middling; $5a6 tor good; fine red and wrappery 
$6.50a10; fine yellow 37.50.10; extra wrapperv $l1al3. 

‘Lhe inspections uf the week comprise 850 hhds. Ma- 
ryland, aud 310 Ohio—total 1160 hhds. 


Srecig. The next Havre packet from New York will 
take vut about 200,000 Mexican dollars. 


Joun Q. Apams. ‘The citizens of Wheeling, Va. have 
resulved in public meeting to invite the Hon John Q. 
Adams, to visit their city and acceptof its hospitality, 
during his contemplated visit to the west in October next. 
A similar invitation has been given by the citizens of 
Pittsburg, Pa. ‘lhe New York ‘7'ribune states that sig- 
natures are obtaining in that city to an invitation for the 
“vid man’? to take that city in his route, and in respect 
to his age, says, **W lat if he is seventy-five years of age 
—imay he nut live to be ninety-five? John Wesley, to 
quote an example, lived and labored, read, rode, and 
preached nearly every day of his life, from 4 A, M. to 
10 P. M., ull ninety-eight, and went down to his grave 
mentaliy as vigorous as ever. Other instances of like 
lives and perfurmances suggest themselves, but this will 
suffice. ‘l‘emperance and exercise will do woners.— 
‘The old huil may carry the engine twenty years yet.”’ 


BattTimoRe Repeat Association. An answer was 
brought by the last steamers, to the resolutions adopted 
in June last, by this association, relative to O’Connell’s 
remarks on American slavery. 

Ata meeting of the association a few evenings since, 
it was read by the secretary, Mr. E.,J. Chaisty, It was 
signed *T'homas Steele, Mr. O’Connell’s head pacificator 
and repeal warden forIrelend.” It denounced the Bal- 
timore Association as “‘most audacious scoundrels,” 
“rascally slave-holders and breeders,” who in “rich joke 





called America the only land of liberty.” The resoly- 
tions were styled, in one part of the letter, as “‘noisome 

chives: blaihed, soul-sickening and revolting resolutions’ 
He also threatened thatthe repealersof Ireland would 
pass a resolution at their next meeting at Dublin, which 
would forever silence these negro slave-holders. The 
letter called forth frequent demonstrations of contempt 
from the audience. It was resolved to take no notice of 
it and to burn it, which was done amid the cheers of the 
company. 

The president then stated that by documents recently 
received, it was evident Mr. Steele had not been able to 
pass his resolution, He also directed the reading of a 
paragraph from a speech of O’Connell,in which he ex- 
pressed his regret at the letter—said thatif he had not 
been absent it would not have been written, and thut he 
had stopped its publication in all the papers except that 
in which it first appeared. ‘This seemed to satisfy the 
association, and it adopted a resOlution setting forty that 
they still sympathised with Ireland—that they would dis- 
countenance any discussions, foreign to the question of 
repeal, to which they meant to give their efforts and in- 
fluence. 


Deatus during the last week at New York, 171, of 
which 60 were under one year of age, 9 were upwards 
of 90 years old; 31 died of consumption. 


At Philadelphia, 117, of which 59 were under two 
years of age; 15 died of consumption. 

At Baltmore, 46, of which 15 were under one year of 
age; 13 were free coloured, and 3 slaves; 9died of con- 
sumption, 

At Charleston, S. C.,the week ending 34 instant, 3 
whites, 6 colored—total 9. ‘I'he week ending the 10th 
inst., 6 whites, 15 colored—total 21. 

At Mobile, dunng the same week, 13, of which 6 were 
infants, and 1 by drowning. This isa proof of good 
health there. 

At New Orleans, during the week ending the 26th ult., 
112, of which 51 were of yellow fever. The week end- 
ing the 2d inst., 58, of which 5! were of yellow fever.— 
There were 9 new cases at the Charity Hospital, on the 
7th, and 2 deaths. 

The New Orleans Bee of the 6th says, ‘*We notice 
with deep regret the decease of Sister Frederika, who ex- 
pired yesterday afternoon, at four o’clock, after an illness 
of = days. She had only recently arrived from the 
north. 

The Bulletin of the 8th inst. says, “Sister Mary Regis, 
late of Baltimore,.gnd.at present an inmate in the Chari- 
ty Hospital, is lying dangerously ill of the yellow fever. 
She was attacked day before yesterday.” 

Judge Lewis Summers of Kanawha, Va. died on the 
19th August, at the White Sulphur Springs, after a short 
illness, Judge S. was distinguished for many high qual- 


| ities both as a jurist and a man; and the commonwealth 


of Virginia has cause to deplore the loss of one of its 
most valued citizens in his demise. 


ExnecrioNs.—Maine. We have received sufficient re- 
turns of the election in this State to ascertain that Van 
Buren congressmen are elected in the three, Cumberland, 
Waldo, and Penobscot districts, and that the whigs have 
elected one congressman. In the other districts it is 
probable no election has been eflected. 

Of the Legislature, eighteen out of thirty-one senators 
are Van Buren. There will bea large V. B. majority in 
the house. 

For Governor, Anperson, (V.B.) will have 10,000 
votes over Robinson, (whig)—but the abolition vote be- 
ing double what it was last year, added to other scatter- 
ing votes, will probably prevent a chvice by the people. 
The aggregate vote this year falls far short of a full poll— 
both whigs and locos falling off, indicates that parties did 
not rally. 

The Vermont election has gone in favor of the whigs.— 
Two whig congressmen are elected, and in two districts 
no choice has been effected. ‘The whig candidate for 
Governor falls short of a majority over both the Van Bu- 
ren and abolition candidates; but it is a close vote. The 
legislature will have decided wihig majorities in both 
branches. 

At the election for corporation officers at Savannah, 
(Geo.) on the 4thinst, eleveh whigs and tliree V. B. 
were elected—close voting. 


Fiovur. Prices continue gradually to decline; $4 50 
is now the wagon price in Balumore—$4 625 is asked. 
The inspections of the week comprise 11,345 bbls. 719 
half bbls. 


Tue Frorcery. The youth Saunders, who succeeded 
in obtaining $32,000 from ten of the New York brokers, 
on forged checks, after missing his passage by a few mo- 
ments in the Great Western steamer at New York, fail- 
ed to reach the steamer at Boston by a like fatality, and 
was pursued and then arrested. A foreigner named 
Ragee, forged the checks. He and his wife have been 
arrested and committed. They had placed $24,000 of the 
money in a box, and entrusted it to the keeping of a co- 
lored woman that washed for them! She was induced 
to suspect something wrong, searched the box, found 
the money, and immediately infurmed,—and will be en- 
titled to half the $5000 reward that was offered. Saun- 
ders has been brovght on to New York, examined judi- 
cially, made a full confession, and is committed. He ts 
only seventeen years of age, but seems to a finished chap 
for his years. He was born in Europe. His father is an 
Englishman, who came to this country five or six years 
since, and now practices as a physician in New York. 


Warat. The price in the Baltimore market contin- 
ues at from 90 to 95 cts. for red, 95 to 105 cts, for whute. 
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